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SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF PRE-WAR FRANCE 


GEORGES GURVITCH'* 


ABSTRACT 


The disruption of continuity between succeeding generations, the tremendous increase of immigration, 
the deepening abyss between different strata of the French population, the political treason of some business 
circles—all contributed to the disintegration of French national unity. The fall of France and the defeatist 
and collaborationist attitude of the Vichy government can be explained sociologically. But the deep-rooted 
democratic patterns of French cultural, social, and political life have resisted treason and German domina- 
tion. The deeper-lying institutions of self-government (local and professional) have remained or can be 
resurrected at any moment. A new French national unity is in formation, which will reinvigorate demo- 
cratic principles in the economic, as well as in the political sphere by the establishment of the Fourth French 


Republic. 


A. SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


I. AGE GROUPS 


Throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century France suffered from 
a progressively diminishing birth rate. 
After World War I this tendency in- 
creased markedly. The consequence of 
this fact, plus the tremendous losses in 
the masculine age group of twenty to 
forty years during the war and the low- 
ered mortality rate of aged persons due 
to improvements in sanitation and medi- 
cine, was that France had the largest per- 
centage of aged persons among all the 
countries of the world. According to the 
statistics of 1931, more than 25 per cent 
of the entire French population consisted 
of the age group of fifty to eighty. On the 


* Formerly professor at the University of Stras- 
bourg, France. 


other hand, the age group of thirty to 
fifty in France after World War I was 
proportionately lower than in all other 
countries. It is obvious that under these 
conditions the abyss between generations 
became in France a very important fac- 
tor even from a purely numerical view- 
point. The continuity between succeed- 
ing generations was seriously disrupted, 
and mutual understanding menaced. 
The situation was particularly aggra- 
vated by the traditional authority and 
moral ascendancy which had always been 
enjoyed in French social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political life by the oldest 
age group. 

Despite its strong revolutionary and 
democratic traditions, France always re- 
mained a very traditionalistic country; 
and this trend was combined with a clear- 
ly pronounced tendency to gerontoc- 
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racy. France has never known the trust 
in young and new men characteristic of 
the United States. In its academies and 
universities, its Parliament and govern- 
mental departments, its general staffs of 
the army and navy, as well as in the tri- 
bunals, political parties, and even busi- 
ness unions and trade-unions, the oldest 
persons always retained the leadership 
and played the most important role. It 
is no historical accident, but a significant 
illustration, that the central figure during 
World War I, leading France to victory, 
was Clemenceau, a septuagenarian, and 
that the leader of the defeated and reac- 
tionary France of today, Pétain, is a man 
of eighty-six years. 

The numerical strength of the age 
group of fifty to eighty in France during 
the period between World War I and 
World War II reinforced this tendency 
considerably. The legislation, which re- 
tained civil officers in service up to the 
age of seventy to seventy-five years? and 
imposed on young men uncommonly 
long and hard steps before promoting 
them in administrative careers, was a 
very favorable frame for gerontocracy as 
an institution. For instance, it was un- 
usual for a French scholar to become an 
assistant professor before the age of 
forty. 

The dominance, both numerical and 
moral, of the oldest generations in France 
as an institutionalized structure had very 
important repercussions in the period 
before the present war. Although the 
oldest group of the population—a 
group which occupied the leading posi- 
tions in all sectors of French life—had, 
as a general rule, never manifested pro- 
Fascist tendencies, it was at the same 


When the Popular Front government tried to 
lower the age of retirement of civil officers to sixty- 
five, it met with very strong opposition and was 
forced to make concessions. The age of retirement, 
in 1937, was fixed at sixty-seven to seventy, de- 
pending upon the positions involved. 
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time entirely under the sway of the pat- 
terns of the nineteenth century and did 
not show any understanding of present- 
day problems. This is one of the sources 
of the tremendous conservatism of the 
inner policy of the French democracy 
during this period, as well as of the tragic 
myth of the defensive war “behind the 
Maginot Line.’”’ Innumerable other ex- 
amples might be cited, one of the most 
striking being the famous rejection by 
the French General Staff in 1934 of the 
project of Colonel de Gaulle, a man of 
forty (sic!), for the motorization of the 
French Army, on the basis of belated 
considerations drawn from the last war. 

In all groups and strata of French pop- 
ulation the representatives of the young- 
er generation were in open conflict with 
les vieilles barbes, who, they felt, were ex- 
cluding them from an effective role in 
life. One could observe, in the last years 
before 1939, the growth of many youth 
groups: young Radicals, young Social- 
ists, young Catholics, young rightists, 
and so on. In many of them, the demo- 
cratic ideal, more or less universally ap- 
proved or accepted by the elders, was 
completely doubted, if only because it 
characterized the faith of the older gen- 
eration. This situation was exploited by 
the propaganda of the fifth columnists. 
Such slogans as “The elders who did not 
participate in the past war, but sacrificed 
the younger generation, want to repeat 
it a second time; after their sons, they 
are ready now to sacrifice their grand- 
sons,’ could not have met with success 
had not the relations between the age 
groups in France been entirely lacking in 
equilibrium. 


2. GROUPS OF IMMIGRANTS 


France had always been the country 
of refuge for political emigrants, but up 
to the period after World War I she had 


never known a large-scale immigration. 
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The situation changed abruptly after 
1919. The devastation produced in 
France by the war and the tremendous 
diminution of the most productive age 
group of twenty to forty brought about 
a great demand for foreign workers. 
After the war France favored the immi- 
gration of Polish miners and peasants in 
the north and of Spanish and Italian agri- 
cultural workers in the south. The great- 
est part of the Russian anti-communist 
emigration, of which the bulk consisted 
of the remnants of White armies, was also 
concentrated in France. After 1933 a 
very considerable number of Germans, 
victims of Nazi persecutions—principal- 
ly Jews—were admitted to France. After 
the collapse of the Spanish Republic, the 
bulk of the remaining Loyalist Army 
found refuge in France. Thus, before the 
start of the war in 1939, France pos- 
sessed the largest immigrant group in 
Europe, something between seven and 
eight millions, which was one-sixth of the 
entire population. The greatest part of 
these immigrants (Italians, Spaniards, 
Poles, Russians) were unskilled workers 
with low standards of living, accepting 
the worst conditions of labor. 

Despite some inevitable friction, the 
French labor unions succeeded in inte- 
grating the foreign industrial workers in 
special national sections of trade-unions. 
The Confédération Générale du Travail 
and the Confédération Générale du Tra- 
vail Unitaire favored the movement to 
lighten the naturalization laws by lower- 
ing the required ten-year period of resi- 
dence to three years. After the adoption 
of the new naturalization law in 1926, 
more than one and one-half millions of 
immigrants were naturalized. Only some 
privileged corporations, such as the bar 
and physicians’ associations and the 
rightest group of Action Francaise were, 
from the start, opposed to the new natu- 
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ralization law and made propaganda 
against les méthéques. 

But the situation changed radically 
with the development of the economic 
crisis after 1930 and the continuously in- 
creasing unemployment in France after 
this date. The flood of immigration con- 
tinued for political reasons, but France 
was no longer economically able to ab- 
sorb it. Various circles began to show 
fear of the ever increasing competition of 
foreign workers. After 1933 and the ap- 
pearance of German anti-Nazi immigra- 
tion, many factors (of which a very im- 
portant one was the appeasement tend- 
ency of the French rightist and moderate 
parties) led to a rapid growth of agita- 
tion in the bourgeoisie against foreign 
groups. The slogans “La France aux 
Frangais” and “‘A bas les méthéques,” in- 
tensively utilized by the fifth-columnist 
propaganda between 1934 and 1939, 
played a role in the riot of February, 
1934, when, in connection with the Sta- 
visky scandal, a crowd of pro-Fascist ele- 
ments tried to storm Parliament. A few 
months after these events, in July, 1934, 
certain restrictive measures were adopted 
against naturalized citizens by the terms 
of which they were prevented from occu- 
pying public office or from exercising the 
professions of attorney or physician be- 
fore a ten-year period had passed after 
their naturalization. From this time on 
the hostility toward immigrants, natural- 
ized or not, increased more and more. 
The economic and cultural difficulty of 
France, with its intense homogeneity, in 
absorbing rapidly and without friction 
its millions of immigrants, was largely 
exploited by pro-Fascist propaganda. 


3. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


France was, and remained to the last, 
a country where agriculture of different 
kinds played a prominent role. The 
greatest supporter of the French Repub- 
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lic and democracy was and is, even today, 
the French farmer. As a general rule, the 


French peasant had sufficient land 
(which he obtained by the French Revo- 
lution) and enjoyed some ease. The 
first World War did not destroy the eco- 
nomic strength of French farmers; in 
fact, it augmented it. The farmer-voters 
were a factor of political stability be- 
cause they always remained true to the 
same party—the  Radical-Socialists, 
which, despite its name, was a party of 
moderate social reform and the corner- 
stone of the Third Republic. But the 
distribution between the agricultural and 
urban occupations in France underwent 
notable changes. Keeping in mind that 
French statistics apply the term “rural” 
to all the population of communes which 
have fewer than 2,000 inhabitants, we 
can state that, from 1846 to 1931, the 
rural population diminished more than 
25 per cent (from 75.6 per cent in 1846 
to 48.8 per cent in 1931). During the 
period of 1919-39 this diminution pro- 
gressed even more quickly. Many vil- 
lages, especially in the south, were en- 
tirely abandoned; in others, the young 
generation was replaced by foreign agri- 
cultural workers. 

The growth of urban population in 
France was rather peculiar, for it took 
place principally in cities of fewer than 
100,000 inhabitants and in many cases of 
fewer than 20,000. According to the sta- 
tistics of 1931, only 7,500,000 of the en- 
tire French population lived in large 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants; 
of these, 5,000,000 were concentrated in 
Paris and its suburbs. In small cities and 
towns the population remained semi- 
rural, maintaining economic contact 
with their farmer-families and coming 
back to the village for seasons of agri- 
cultural work or continuing to cultivate 
land in the suburbs. Even in great indus- 
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trial cities, some unemployed workers re- 
turned to their family farms. Neverthe- 
less, there is no doubt that the progres- 
sive diminution of the rural population 
in France, especially in the last twenty 
years, contributed considerably to 
France’s political and social instability. 

As far as the urban population is con- 
cerned, according to the statistics of 
1921, the number of workers in industry, 
in commerce (salaries), was 10,159,944. 
By 1939 this number had increased to 
about 12,000,000, or more than one-third 
of the entire urban population. 

Particular stress must be placed on the 
important role played by two groups 
within the French urban population: ar- 
tisans and owners of little commercial 
enterprises, with only a few or no em- 
ployees, and fonctionnaires of different 
kinds. In France the entire school sys- 
tem, from the communal school (école 
primaire) to the universities and acade- 
mies, is organized as a public service. 
This also holds true for all types of com- 
munication and transportation. This is 
the reason why the percentage of fonc- 
tionnaires in the urban population was 
very important. Even in little villages, 
they were much more numerous than in 
America. 

Among the French, occupational sta- 
tus is not the sole determinant of the 
total social status of the individual. In 
this respect France is considerably nearer 
to America than to Germany. All people 
are called monsieur and not by their oc- 
cupational titles. Every Frenchman has 
a very high ideal of personal dignity 
apart from his occupation. The demo- 
cratic way of everyday life, which levels 
all distinctions of professional status, 
was more deeply rooted in France than 
in any other European country. The av- 
erage Frenchman had no consideration 
at all for any kind of uniform. Even the 
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regular officers of the French Army and 
Navy never wore their uniforms when 
not on duty. 

The professional status was, in France, 
not bound at all to traditional prescrip- 
tions. There was, generally speaking, no 
trend to institutionalization of occupa- 
tional groups. The professions were flex- 
ible and fluid. Even in such professional 
groups as teachers, professors, attorneys, 
physicians, which have some degree of 
corporative character in all countries, 
the patterns of conduct and attitude had 
no rigidity. Although the requirements 
for entering these professions were strict- 
ly regulated by state legislation, the pat- 
terns of their inner life remained very 
flexible. 

Here also, however, the elders played 
a pre-eminent role, in accordance with 
the general pattern of French social cus- 
toms. 

4. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


As a general rule, social stratification 
in France was apt to be linked to eco- 
nomic situations and occupational hier- 
archy more closely than in all other Euro- 
pean countries. 

The landed aristocracy was entirely 
destroyed by the French revolutions. 
The circle of persons who conserved 
noble titles lost their prestige completely, 
for ideological as well as for economic 
reasons. Whereas, formally speaking, 
180,000 persons (according to the statis- 
tics of 1910) continued to add the “‘de” 
to their family name, from 75 to 85 per 
cent of them were entirely déclassés. 
Their economic situation did not permit 
them to have any peculiar social stand- 
ard corresponding to their titles, and 
they were dissolved in different occupa- 
tional groups of an average range. The 
remaining narrow circle of wealthier 
noblemen intermarried throughout the 
past century with the upper strata of the 
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bourgeoisie; it was an almost inevitable 
method for conserving their privileged 
economic situation. The “castles” of the 
remaining French aristocrats were, as a 
general rule, bought and restored with 
the money of their wives, who derived 
from the financial or industrial bour- 
geoisie. During the Third Republic the 
nobility did not play any particular po- 
litical role. The only point which may 
be cited is the tendency of the remaining 
wealthier aristocracy to aspire to mili- 
tary careers and, to some extent, also to 
diplomatic service and the high offices of 
the church. But they were neither nu- 
merically predominant nor particularly 
influential in these careers. Moreover, 
neither the career officers of the Army 
nor the representatives of the Catholic 
clergy enjoyed great authority or great 
moral prestige. They had been profound- 
ly compromised by the famous Dreyfus 
affair. The rehabilitation of Dreyfus, a 
wealthy Alsatian Jew, who had been un- 
justly accused of being a German spy, 
was the starting-point for the democrati- 
zation of the officers corps of the French 
Army and for the radical separation of 
state and church (1902). 

The traditional anticlericalism of the 
French progressive parties, which was an 
important factor in the period between 
1902 and 1930, undermined the author- 
ity and prestige of the Catholic clergy in 
France. The confiscation of the bulk of 
the property of the Catholic church im- 
poverished it; the Catholic priests in the 
villages were economically in a very low 
position, and not a few of them had to 
take to farming, in addition to their cler- 
ical duties. The entire educational sys- 
tem was completely secularized, and re- 
ligious instruction in public schools was 
interdicted. At the beginning the church 
reacted by a radical political opposition 
to the Third Republic, and many influ- 
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ential churchmen supported the royalist 
group of the Action Francaise. The clas- 
sical struggle in the village between the 
teacher (a leftist and anticlerical; very 
often at the same time the secretary of 
the mayor) and the priest (a rightist) 
was always in favor of the teacher. If 
we add the fact that the greater part of 
the urban population of France was 
emancipated from religion (according to 
the statistics of 1931, in the industrial 
suburbs of Paris only 3-5 per cent of the 
population were pratiquants), we may 
say that the anticlerical tendency was 
totally victorious in France. 

After World War I, the situation 
changed considerably, especially during 
the period from 1930 to 1939. On the 
one hand, there developed a progressive 
and liberal movement in the Catholic 
church itself. The condemnation of the 
Action Frangaise by the pope in 1928 fa- 
cilitated the new tendency. The Social 
Catholics, supporting social reforms, be- 
came more and more numerous and in- 
creasingly inclined to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with the Third Republic and even 
to accept the law of separation. The 
Catholic group in the French Parliament, 
the Démocrates Populaires (12 persons, 
1936), was on good terms with the Radi- 
cal-Socialists. The Catholic trade-unions, 
influential in the north of France, came 
into very close contact with the Confé- 
dération Générale du Travail. Some influ- 
ential leaders of the Catholic church, 
such as Archbishop Lehnard of Lille and 
Cardinal Verdier of Paris, became known 
for their sympathy with the left wing of 
France and even with the Socialist party. 
Many young Catholic intellectuals (es- 
pecially those grouped around the re- 
view Esprit) had a close relationship to 
socialist and syndicalist circles. 

Furthermore, the influence of Catholic 
thought (especially of its liberal seg- 


ment) upon French intellectuals and 
scholars increased considerably during 
the last years. Before the war of 1939 
there was an indisputable intellectual re- 
newal of Catholicism in France, free of 
any connection with the rightist parties. 
All this increased the authority and the 
prestige of Catholic clergy, but the proc- 
ess was only in its beginning, and the re- 
actionary and the progressive wings of 
the Catholic church in France were 
locked in an irreconcilable struggle. 
This is why the attitude of different lead- 
ers of the Catholic church—toward the 
appeasers and defeatists, toward the 
government of Pétain (himself a reac- 
tionary Catholic), and toward the Ger- 
man invaders—has not shown any unity. 
For instance, whereas Cardinal Baudril- 
lart appealed for collaboration, many 
archbishops, the village clergy, and es- 
pecially the Catholic trade-unions be- 
came the strongholds of resistance. It 
is worth mentioning that General de 
Gaulle, the symbol of French resistance, 
himself belongs to Catholic circles. 
Before describing the purely economic 
stratification of French society, we must 
analyze briefly the measure of prestige 
and authority enjoyed by two specific 
groups: the French intellectuals—espe- 
cially the university and college (lycées) 
professors—and the attorneys. Ever 
since the eighteenth century, intellec- 
tuals in France—especially professors 
and scholars—have enjoyed a particular- 
ly high social standing and moral author- 
ity. Being irremovable, they have mani- 
fested great independence in their atti- 
tudes. Excepting the law schools and 
perhaps the academies, the French schol- 
arly bodies always were very progressive 
and liberal (they played a great role in 
the defense of Dreyfus and in the anti- 
clerical’ movement) and influenced a 
large public because of the gratuity of 
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so many courses. The social position of 
a French professor is one of the highest, 
without any relation to its economic situ- 
ation. For instance, marriage with a 
university professor was considered very 
attractive for the richest heiresses in 
France. In the struggle of the last years 
before the war of 1939, the French uni- 
versities (except for the law schools, 
which were connected with the upper 
bourgeoisie and reactionary Catholicism) 
participated energetically on the side of 
anti-appeasers and anti-Fascists. They 
are now one of the strongholds of resist- 
ance against collaborationism with the 
invaders and against the Vichy govern- 
ment. 

It is also necessary to mention, in the 
description of social stratification in 
France, the large group of attorneys and 
lawyers, because their social position and 
their authority and prestige were not 
closely related to their economic situa- 
tion. The members of this group, associ- 
ated with different economic classes and 
political parties, became the professional 
French politicians. Among the deputies 
of the French Parliament, the leaders of 
French political parties, the ministers, 
etc., this professional group was, during 
the Third Republic, the most important, 
numerically and morally. The Third Re- 
public was often called “La république 
des avocats,”’ and some of the mistrust of 
politicians in France during the last dec- 
ades was connected with their too close 
relations with the group of lawyers who 
were professionals in politics and changed 
their sponsors and orientations more eas- 
ily than all other people. 

As we mentioned at the beginning of 
this section, economic differentiation 
was, with the above exceptions, absolute- 
ly decisive for social stratification in 
France. Following the classification pro- 
posed by the French sociologist and econ- 
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omist, F. Simiand, who subdivides the 
bourgeois class into petite bourgeoisie, 
middle bourgeoisie, great bourgeoisie, 
and industrial or financial magnates, we 
may draw the following picture of their 
effective role in France. 

The circle of industrial and financial 
magnates was narrow but had a tremen- 
dous influence on economic and, indi- 
rectly, on political life. They were well 
organized in the famous Comité de 
Forges, presided over by the brothers 
De Wendel, and in the French Employers 
Federation (Confédération Générale du 
Patronat Frangais). In the last years be- 
fore the war of 1939 there were—quite 
properly—innumerable discussions about 
the two hundred families controlling the 
Banque de France, the autonomous in- 
stitution issuing money in France, as 
well as all other private banks. 

This circle owned and controlled most 
French newspapers, starting with the 
most influential, Le Temps. They were 
involved in many partnerships with Ger- 
man heavy industry, especially in organ- 
ized exchanges of the abundant French 
iron ore for German coal. The Saar re- 
gion, under French political control until 
1935 but jointly exploited economically 
by Germany and France, permitted 
many combinations of this kind. The 
return of the Saar to Hitler Germany did 
not change the situation. For instance, the 
Dillanger Huttenwerke, which belonged 
to the German Richling concern, owned 
ore mines in France under cover of 
French directors. The same concern in 
1932 joined the French Lorraine Mine 
and Metallurgy Society, one of the chief 
suppliers of the Maginot Line. At the 
same time a direct French-German ore 
agreement, concluded at the insistence 
of the Comité de Forges, enabled Hitler 
to rearm. In 1936 French ore mines ex- 
ported 8,000,000 tons of ore to Germany; 
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and in 1937, 9,000,000 tons. When, in 
1936, after taking over the first Popular 
Front government, Léon Blum tried to 
abrogate the agreement, the Comité de 
Forges threatened a stock exchange pan- 
ic and the closing of many factories. This 
move was backed by the French ambas- 
sador in Germany, Francois Poncet 
(formerly the editor of Information éco- 
nomique, the organ of the Comité de 
Forges). He assured the French govern- 
ment that Germany needed the French 
ore not for rearmament but only for 
building houses, bridges, railways, and 
merchant ships! Blum yielded and, ex- 
cept for the interruption of one week, 
during the Munich crisis, French ore con- 
tinued to flow to Germany until the out- 
break of war. The quantities actually 
rose, for the Daladier government had 
decreed large tax remissions for export 
trade. Not less than 800,000 tons of ore 
were transported monthly to Germany 
under the guidance of the Comité de 
Forges. 

The political attitude of French indus- 
trial and financial magnates was, until 
the last years, a moderate one. The po- 
litical party with the closest connection 
to the Comité de Forges was the Alliance 
Démocratique, formed by rightist dis- 
senters of the Radical-Socialist party and 
headed by leaders as different as E. 
Flandin and Paul Reynaud. Only after 
the rise to power of the Popular Front, 
whose economic policy and social legis- 
lation evoked the strongest opposition 
by the two hundred families and by the 
Comité de Forges, did their political rep- 
resentatives split into two unequal, hos- 
tile groups: the predominant defeatists, 
appeasers, and collaborationists, who 
preferred the defense of their vested so- 
cial positions and economic interests to 
the defense of France and who, headed 
by Flandin, congratulated Hitler after 
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Munich; and the patriotic minority, 
ready for economic sacrifices and led by 
a very courageous man, Paul Reynaud. 
Some industrial and financial magnates 
were so afraid of the Popular Front that 
they went much further than Flandin 
and supported the secret Fascist group of 
Cagoulards, a direct agency of Mussolini 
and Franco; Michelin, owner of the 
greatest tire industry in France, was one 
of them. 

The class of great bourgeoisie beneath 
the magnates was neither numerically 
important nor economically or politically 
influential. Moreover, because it includ- 
ed a large contingent of prosperous repre- 
sentatives of the liberal professions—suc- 
cessful physicians, attorneys, engineers, 
managers, judges, notaries, professors, 
high civil officers, etc.—it lacked a pro- 
nounced political attitude and partici- 
pated in very different political parties. 
Many of them voted for moderate repre- 
sentatives of the Radical-Socialist party; 
others, for the conservative party of Ré- 
publicains Démocrates, headed by Louis 
Marin, which, though reactionary in all 
matters concerning social problems, was 
true to the Republic, retaining a thor- 
oughly anti-German attitude and resist- 
ing the defeatists and the armistice. 

Incomparably more important nu- 
merically and economically, as well as 
politically, were the middle bourgeoisie 
and the petite bourgeoisie, who—with 
such intermediate groups as average em- 
ployees, teachers, intellectuals, fonction- 
naires of less importance, and commercial 
intermediaries—constituted the bulk of 
French ‘“‘middle classes.’’ Except for the 
relatively large and characteristic circle 
of French petits rentiers (modest stock- 
holders), who suffered tremendously 
from the inflation, the middle classes in 
France remained in relatively good eco- 
nomic condition. The prosperity of 


French domestic trade, the attraction of 
France for foreign tourists, and the flow 
of immigration to France favored the 
middle classes participating in business 
life. For the most part, they supported 
the democratic regime and voted prin- 
cipally for the Radical-Socialist party; 
on occasion, many of them also voted for 
socialists of different shades. 

The social situation and standing of 
the middle classes was a good one; their 
members were well educated, attended 
high schools and even colleges (Lycées), 
and followed a deeply rooted democratic, 
cultural, and political tradition. This is 
the reason why, although they were not 
so stable politically as the farmers, they 
remained, in the bulk, impervious to 
Fascist propaganda and, as a general 
rule, are now strongly opposed to defeat- 
ists and collaborationists. We have to 
add that a particular group of the middle 
classes, the teachers of public schools 
(instituteurs) had a pronounced leftist 
tendency; having organized into a union, 
integrated in the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, they represented a strong 
antimilitarist tendency, which they re- 
fused to abandon even after the growing 
menace of a war with Nazi Germany. 
Only after the invasion did this attitude 
change, but, in general, it was somewhat 
peculiar and certainly not characteristic 
of the middle classes in France. 

We have already spoken about the 
French peasants. We have here only to 
add a few considerations about the 
French working class, which has always 
been guided by revolutionary and social- 
istic patterns. The memory of the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and of the Revolution 
of 1848 was never effaced. French work- 
ers, although feebly organized in political 
parties, have always voted for Socialistic 
candidates. After the split between the 
Socialists and Communists (1920), the 
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Communist influence grew, especially in 
the great industrial suburbs and particu- 
larly around Paris. But before the for- 
mation of the Popular Front in 1936 and 
an electoral agreement between Social- 
ists, Communists, and Radical-Socialists, 
the Communists did not succeed in 
electing a large representation to the 
French Parliament, whereas the Social- 
ists did form a large group in Parlia- 
ment. 

The French workers were, at the same 
time, traditionally fond of the independ- 
ence of their trade-unions from political 
parties. The trade-unions had their own 
doctrine of syndicalism—revolutionary 
before 1914, constructive and reformist 
after 1919—but always considering the 
problems of economic reorganization and 
industrial democracy as independent of 
the state. The French syndicats were in- 
comparably better organized than the 
Socialist party and had many more mem- 
bers than both the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties. Despite the split, pro- 
voked by Communists, of the Syndical- 
ist movement in 1920, into Confédé- 
ration Générale du Travail and Confédé- 
ration Générale du Travail Unitaire (con- 
trolled by Communists), one-fifth of all 
French workers in 1921 remained or- 
ganized in unions. After the re-estab- 
lishment of the unity of the Syndicalist 
movement (1936) and during the Popu- 
lar Front (1936-38), more than one-third 
of all workers (4,000,000) were syn- 
diqués. 

A peculiar tendency of the French 
syndicalism, socialism, and even com- 
munism was an extremist antimilitarist 
and pacifist tendency. Only during the 
short period of the Popular Front agree- 
ment did the communist elements, in line 
with instructions from Moscow, unex- 
pectedly espouse a patriotic position, 
which they abandoned immediately after 
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the agreement between Stalin and Hitler 
in September, 1939. Their demagogic 
action and defeatist position during the 
war years of 1939-40 contributed direct- 
ly to the disaster; all the more because it 
did not meet a real resistance in the 
worker class, accustomed to an anti- 
militarist propaganda during many dec- 
ades. More generally speaking, the un- 
preparedness of more responsible social- 
istic and syndicalistic circles to take a 
patriotic position, combined with the 
abandonment of this position by leading 
elements of top bourgeoisie and of the 
army, considerably precipitated the ca- 
tastrophe. After the invasion, the situa- 
tion became completely different; and the 
trade-unions and the remnants of the 
socialistic party, and indeed the entire 
working class, became a stronghold of 
resistance. 


5. POLITICAL PARTIES—PRO-FASCIST GROUPS 


We have already made some references 
to the connection of political parties 
with the stratification of French society. 
We have to add here a more general pic- 
ture, as well as some indications concern- 
ing the pro-Fascist groups developed dur- 
ing the last ten years before the collapse. 

The most striking features of French 
political parties were their splitting into 
innumerable splinter groups and the lack 
of correspondence between their names 
and their real character. Besides the larg- 
er parties, such as the conservative Re- 
publican-Democrats, the upper bourgeois 
Alliance Démocratique, the basic Radi- 
cal-Socialists, the Socialists (S.F.T.O.), 
and the Communists, there were many 
others: the Independent Republicans 
(Rightists); Démocrates Populaires (So- 
cial Catholics); Républicains-Socialistes 
and Socialistes Frangais (moderate so- 
cialists), headed by Briand and Paul 
Boncour; Neo-Socialists, etc. There 
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were also many representatives without 
allegiance to any group (‘‘independ- 
ents’’). 

The names of the parties had a his- 
torical origin which corresponded neither 
to their programs nor to their effective 
attitudes. The Républicains-Démocrates 
were moderate republicans but not demo- 
crats; the Alliance Démocratique was not 
democratic at all; the Radical-Socialists 
were neither radical nor socialists; the 
Republican-Socialists (later Union So- 
cialiste et Républicaine) were more pro- 
gressive than the radicals for the solution 
of social questions but more conservative 
than the radicals in political affairs, and 
compromised more easily with represen- 
tatives of more conservative parties. 
They also included very different ele- 
ments—from outstanding personalities 
such as Briand and Boncour to the un- 
reliable De Monzie, the appeaser and de- 
featist, and to Marcel Déat (former So- 
cialist), who later became one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of collaborationism. Many 
ambitious and unprincipled politicians 
preferred to participate in the small par- 
ties rather than the larger ones, because 
this afforded more opportunity for politi- 
cal intrigue and for obtaining positions in 
often-changed ministerial combinations. 

That so many political parties could 
exist in France was an outcome of the 
peculiarity of the electoral system and of 
the fact that parties had more the char- 
acter of electoral committees than of con- 
sistently organized bodies. The French 
electoral law did not have any propor- 
tional system but limited the elections to 
local sections; the second tour, in which 
the relative majority was sufficient, was 
always the decisive one. The issue de- 
pended upon local agreements between 
the electoral committees. This also pro- 
vided voters with the opportunity to 
vote in the second tour for the most ap- 
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pealing candidates—ones who had a real 
chance to be elected, according to the re- 
sults of the first tour. Often the candi- 
dates of small parties profited by the 
second tour elections because of their in- 
termediary positions. At the same time, 
because the parties were not strongly or- 
ganized, the same circle of voters voted 
according to circumstances and the per- 
sonality of the candidate—now for a 
Radical-Socialist, now for a Republican- 
Socialist, now for a Socialist, now for a 
Communist. 

All this created political and ideologi- 
cal confusion; it permitted many political 
intrigues and combinations, and it fa- 
vored politicians who, profiting by this 
confusion, changed their allegiances eith- 
er before election in order to be elected or 
after election in order to receive a posi- 
tion in the government. For instance, 
the unscrupulous Laval was successively 
Socialist, then Communist, then once 
more Socialist, then Republican-Social- 
ist, then Independent Radical, then 
rightist Independent, etc. Another char- 
acteristic feature of the French party 
system was that, during the electoral 
period, all parties presented programs 
with more or less left tendencies but after 
elections revealed themselves as more 
moderate or conservative. (The only ex- 
ception was the Communist party, 
which, on the contrary, during elections 
presented itself as very moderate, in or- 
der to get the votes of the farmers and 
some elements of the middle classes, but 
forgot its moderation after elections.) 

The desire of the French political par- 
ties to appear more radical than they 
were in reality can be explained by the 
deeply rooted tradition of the successive 
French revolutions and by the fact that 
the French voter often hesitated between 
parties with more or less similar pro- 
The result was, as many ob- 
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servers of French political life have 
noted, that France always had the tend- 
ency to vote toward the left and that the 
House of Representatives always in- 
clined more toward the right in the mid- 
dle of the legislature period. 

After World War I, the leftist parties 
in France, including the Radical-Social- 
ists, preached reconciliation with Ger- 
many and proposed disarmament and 
collective international security. They 
had the entire approval of all French 
farmers, workers, and middle-class 
groups. The policy of Briand embodied 
this position; the slogan was: “‘With us 
in the government there will be no more 
war.”’ As the German Republic was de- 
stroyed, and first Von Papen and then 
Hitler came to power, the inertia of the 
pacifistic position, taken by the left 
French parties, remained for a long time. 
The voters were so accustomed to vote 
for the candidates who promised that 
there would be no more war that the 
candidates for elections feared to reveal 
to their voters that war had become in- 
evitable. They spread promises that 
France would never be the first to attack 
and declared that they were able to main- 
tain peace, even with Hitler. If one takes 
into consideration that, after Hitler’s 
coming to power, some of the conserva- 
tive parties lost their patriotic and pug- 
nacious attitude and also spoke about 
compromising with Germany, it will be 
easy to understand the tremendous dan- 
ger of the atmosphere they created. It 
can be partly explained by the enormous 
losses in men which France suffered dur- 
ing the war of 1914-18, which could not 
be forgotten so soon by the French popu- 
lation. 

The earlier pro-Fascist group, very 
moderate in its tendency, was the 
Croix de Feu, a rightist veteran organi- 
zation, founded by Francois Coty, the 
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perfume-manufacturer, in 1927. He was 
the first among French industrial mag- 
nates to try to steer France into the Fas- 
cist path, following Mussolini’s example. 
Toward this aim, he founded the news- 
paper Ami du peuple, which was sold 
more cheaply than all other French pa- 
pers. A conflict with the monopolist 
newspaper distribution enterprise, Ha- 
chette, contributed to its downfall. 

General Weygand, who took an inter- 
est in all veterans’ groups, picked the 
utterly unknown Colonel de la Rocque, 
who became the chief of the Croix de Feu 
in 1928. Colonel de la Rocque was very 
prudent in his political declarations; he 
did not deny either the French republi- 
can tradition or the necessity of a com- 
plete alliance with Britain but only in- 
sisted on the leftist danger in France and 
on the necessity of combating it in the in- 
terest of French military strength. He 
also advocated the inclusion of Fascist 
Italy in the French-English alliance. The 
Croix de Feu succeeded in enrolling many 
different kinds of persons, even some or- 
ganizations of Jewish veterans, and De la 
Rocque even delivered speeches in syna- 
gogues. Some members of the Croix de 
Feu were admirers of the famous French 
patriot, the Jew Mandel, one of the most 
outspoken foes of French appeasers and 
fifth columnists. But at the same time 
the Croix de Feu attracted a majority of 
outspoken Fascists, like the rightist and 
anti-Semitic deputy Ybernegaray, the 
future minister of the Pétain government 
for Jewish persecution. Other leaders 
were Mermoz, the aviator, and Jean 
Borotra, France’s tennis star. 

The slogan of the Croix de Feu was, 
“Travail, Famille, Patrie,”” which was ac- 
cepted many years later by the Pétain 
government as the device to replace 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.”’ The 


Croix de Feu was never a large move- 
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ment. Its maximum membership, of ex- 
clusively middle-class and upper-class 
people, at the moment of its greatest 
ascendancy, was 400,000, half of whom 
were actual war veterans. Most of them 
were pro-Italian but strongly anti-Ger- 
man. The movement attained its climax 
in 1934 when, during the Stavisky scan- 
dal, the rightist elements of Croix de 
Feu, together with the Action Frangaise, 
tried to overthrow the government by 
storming Parliament. This assault ended 
with disaster for the movement. Many 
honest war veterans resigned. The left 
parties reached a rapprochement which 
led to the Popular Front movement. 
Tardieu, himself a rightist, revealed in 
1938 that De la Rocque had for many 
years been drawing on secret government 
funds, in order to keep the Croix de Feu 
quiet. 

After the interdiction of all “leagues” 
in 1936, the remnants of the Croix de 
Feu formed the Parti Social Frangais, 
which had no more than four or five 
members in Parliament, with Yberne- 
garay as their head. During the war 
they pledged full support of the govern- 
mental war effort; but after the armistice 
Ybernegaray became minister of the 
Pétain government and De la Rocque ap- 
pealed for support of it, although he him- 
self no longer enjoyed any political in- 
fluence. The remnants of Croix de Feu 
split; some of them, as French patriots, 
joined the Free French movement of 
General de Gaulle; others supported 
General Weygand in his struggle against 
Laval. 

A more outspoken Fascist group than 
the Croix de Feu was, and still is, the 
Parti Populaire Frangais, founded and 
headed by Jacques Doriot. Doriot was 
for many years a famous and notorious 
Communist leader; he was the head of 
the Communist group in Parliament as 
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well as the mayor of the large working- 
class suburb of Paris—St. Denis. He left 
the Communist party in 1935 and formed 
his own party in the summer of 1936, 
at the very moment of the Popular 
Front electoral victory. His new party 
was financed by big industrial magnates 
with the help of Flandin, who bought for 
Doriot, on the eve of the Munich crisis, 
the evening paper Liberté (1938). The 
200,000-300,000 members of Doriot’s 
party were composed of about equal pro- 
portions of disappointed Communists 
and Socialists and of rightist elements of 
the ancient Croix de Feu. Doriot was a 
good speaker and an experienced dema- 
gogue. His official slogan was ‘“‘Neither 
Moscow nor Berlin,” but his entire prop- 
aganda was anti-British and anti-Semit- 
ic. The party wanted a break of alliance 
with London and Moscow and an agree- 
ment with Germany. They were very ac- 
tive during the Munich crisis, favoring 
the abandonment of Czechoslovakia, and 
before 1939 and during the war they kept 
up an active anti-war propaganda. At 
this time their slogans against the “‘capi- 
talist war” coincided, in language at 
least, with the Communist propaganda. 
After the armistice (during the war Dori- 
ot had been drafted but enjoyed many 
privileges) Doriot hurried to Vichy to 
pledge allegiance to Pétain. His party 
then became the most energetic collabo- 
rationist group, backed by German mili- 
tary authority. There is no doubt that, 
among all candidates for a Fascist dic- 
tator of France, Doriot is the most fitted 
for the job. His only competitor in this 
sense might, perhaps, be Marcel Déat 
(see later). 

There were some other attempts to 
form Fascist groups in France: for in- 
stance, the Jeunesse Patriote of the right- 
ist Deputy Taittinger; the Francists, 
wearing brown shirts; the Green Shirts; 
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the Parti Travailliste Francais. But they 
were insignificant, had very few mem- 
bers, and were already in partial dissolu- 
tion before the official interdiction in 
1936. 

As we have seen, not one of the pro- 
Fascist groups of France was a mass 
movement, and only the Parti Populaire 
Frangais of Doriot had a tendency in this 
direction. What is even more instructive 
is the fact that the most dangerous pro- 
Fascist group in France, the Cagoulards, 
took the form of a secret organization, a 
true conspiracy against the republic. On 
September 11, 1937, bombs destroyed 
two buildings in Paris; one belonged to 
the Employers’ Union of Metallurgic 
Enterprises, the other to the French 
Employers’ Federation. Investigation 
revealed that the crime was organized in 
order to compromise the Popular Front 
government by a secret organization, the 
U.C.A.D. (Union des Comités d’Action 
Defensive), or the C.S.A.R. (Comité Se- 
cret d’Action Révolutionnaire), calling 
itself ‘““Cagoulards.” The organizer of the 
plot was an engineer, Metenier, em- 
ployed by the Michelin firm in Clermont. 
The advisory board of this organization, 
which was sponsored by General Wey- 
gand, Pierre Laval, and perhaps Pétain 
himself, included certain high officers, 
some large industrialists like Baron Mo- 
reau de la Meuse, Deloncle (future head 
of the campaign to recruit French volun- 
teers for the Nazi war against Russia), 
De Bernonville, and others. This investi- 
gation was stopped on the insistence of 
the general staff of the army and of the 
president of the Republic, since it threat- 
ened to compromise many high-ranking 
officers in the army and many powerful 
politicians. 

During the investigation a tremendous 
quantity of arms made in Germany and 
Italy had been found, the origin of which 
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was never entirely explained. It is cer- 
tain that a Putsch was being planned 
against the Popular Front government, 
in order to forestall a Fascist regime. 
Probably the arms came from the large 
commerce in smuggling German and 
Italian arms into Spain for the support 
of Franco against the Loyalists; in this 
trade several pro-Fascist groups were in- 
volved, working on the premise that by 
helping Franco they were combating the 
Communist danger in France, as well as 
combating the Popular Front govern- 
ment. Whether some foreign arms were 
given directly by Hitler and Mussolini to 
the Cagoulards in order to shape a Fas- 
cist revolution in France cannot be es- 
tablished for a certainty, but it is very 
probable. Several years later the Cagou- 
lards took vengeance against the man 
who led the investigation against them 
the Socialist minister, Max Dormay, 
who was killed by their henchmen after 
the armistice of 1941. Some of them as- 
sumed very important positions in the 
Vichy government and in the Legion, the 
only party now permitted in defeated 
France. 

Despite all the disintegrating activity 
of the pro-Fascist minority groups, they 
did not appeal to French masses and 
could act only in a concealed way. Only 
to the degree that the old French politi- 
cal parties were split and demoralized 
after Munich (1938), and especially after 
the military collapse (June, 1940), did 
they become—under the protection of 
the invaders—a serious factor in the 
“accepted defeat’? through collabora- 
tion. 


6. GOVERNMENT AND THE INTEGRATION OF 
THE HIERARCHY OF AUTHORITY 


The patterns of political authority in 
France were deeply rooted in the demo- 
cratic tradition. The several French rev- 
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olutions remained in the minds of the 
population and of holders of political and 
administrative power as symbols of the 
total control of authority by the people. 
The national holiday of the taking of the 
Bastille, observed July 14, reminded all 
Frenchmen of the patterns of revolution. 
The masses, on this day, danced in the 
streets of French towns the dance of the 
revolution, “‘La Carmagnole.” In no 
country, perhaps, was there so much dis- 
trust of personal political authority as in 
France. 

Characteristically, the French Radical- 
Socialist philosopher, Alain, defined de- 
mocracy as ‘‘control’’—not as social con- 
trol, in the American sense of the term, 
but as strict surveillance of the govern- 
ment, of the deputies, and the adminis- 
tration by the voters. The result of such 
an attitude was that the political leaders 
and government officials did not enjoy 
any particular personal prestige. They 
were considered more as servitors than as 
leaders. At the same time, the president 
of the French Republic, elected in the 
joint meeting of the House of Represen- 
tatives and of the Senate, did not enjoy 
any discretionary power. He was a very 
passive element in the French political 
machine, considerably more passive than 
the British king. His personal prestige 
and authority were low. The effective 
French rulers, the présidents du conseil, 
changed so often (generally every six or 
eight months) and were so dependent on 
the mood of Parliament, where the ma- 
jority was always unstable and continu- 
ously mobile, that they could not affirm 
great authority, even if the general mis- 
trust of power in France had permitted. 
A negative strong control of French ad- 
ministrators, ministers, and governors 
(préfects de département) was established 
through ‘‘the administrative justice” ex- 
ercised by the Conseil d’Etat, in which 
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any citizen could sue any official for abus 
et détournement of power. 

It is likely that greater authority and 
prestige were enjoyed by the mayors of 
cities and villages, the elected chiefs of 
local self-government bodies. The com- 
position of the French Senate, elected by 
local self-governing councils, reinforced 
the spontaneous authority of councilors 
and mayors. The deputies and senators 
could, at the same time, be mayors; they 
sought to be and to remain such, and the 
most influential French parliamentarians 
were always simultaneously mayors of 
great cities; and the longer they remained 
heads of local self-governing bodies, the 
higher was their prestige (the case of 
Herriot, who was mayor of Lyons for 
more than twenty-five years, is classic). 

The strength of the French leftist 
parties, not only the Radical-Socialists 
but also the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, lay in the fact that many of their 
representatives were mayors of towns, 
cities, and villages. During the retreat 
of the French Army, June, 1940, the 
flight of the government from Paris, 
and the exodus of twelve millions of 
civilian population dispersed on the 
roads of France, the only effective gov- 
ernment was the mairies, which saved 
France from complete anarchy. It is 
very instructive, too, that the Pétain 
government, in suppressing the French 
Republic, started with the dissolution of 
all local self-government bodies and with 
the dismissal of the greater number of 
French mayors. It cannot be doubted 
that during the period of the second 
front, the first body of French democracy 
which will be resurrected and will act as 
an organizational factor will be the local 
self-governments, and especially the 
matries. 

With the development of French syn- 
dicalism, especially after World War I, a 
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new source of authority arose in the 
leaders of labor unions. They never 
claimed governmental power but were 
always consulted by the government re- 
garding all economic, social, and indus- 
trial measures. 

The general secretary of the French 
General Confederation of Labor, Léon 
Jouhaux, his aides, and the secretaries of 
the most important syndicates enjoyed a 
considerable social authority and pres- 
tige—a fact which had to be taken into 
account not only by the Popular Front 
(1938) but by all other governments. To 
combat this rising influence, the em- 
ployers’ group (Comité de Forges, Con- 
fédération Générale des Fabricants Fran- 
cais), who had previously acted more 
through their influence on deputies, also 
interposed directly, after 1936. How- 
ever, they had no real prestige but only 
economic power, and their action was 
very negative and obstructive. Another 
source of authority for the faithful was 
the Catholic church, obviously inde- 
pendent of the state. 

To sum up, we can say that the entire 
social and political structure of France 
was opposed to the totalitarian appeal. 
It was a type of society where structural- 
ly important prestige and authority ele- 
ments were independent of the state and 
government and where the population 
mistrusted all discretionary power. This 
is why a painless resurrection of French 
democracy and its elaboration of new 
forms of social organization, based on 
pluralistic principles and on a new sys- 
tem of checks and balances, is a cer- 
tainty. 


B. THE CULTURAL TRADITION 


‘In our description of the social struc- 
ture, reference has been made to the two 
main cultural traditions of France: that 
which originated from successful revolu- 
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tions and that derived from Catholicism. 
We have also alluded to the clash be- 
tween the victory of the democratic- 
revolutionary tradition and the trend 
toward partial reconciliation through the 
modernizing and liberalizing of Catholli- 
cism. It must be added here that the 
democratic-revolutionary tradition is 
connected with the entire development 
of French thought from the eighteenth 
century until today. The criticism of 
Descartes, the skeptism of Montaigne 
and Pascal, the rationalistic enlighten- 
ment of Voltaire and of the Encyclopedia, 
the democratic enthusiasm of Rousseau, 
and the antistatist socialism of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon were 
deeply rooted patterns of the French 
mental attitude, with a definite tendency 
toward institutionalization. The pre- 
dominance of the rationalistic attitude, 
with its faith in universally valid princi- 
ples, was very characteristic of French 
international and colonial policy; it was 
a faith that the democratic principles of 
the French Revolution could be applied 
in all countries, which led also to the 
humanitarian treatment of natives in the 
colonies and the refusal to countenance 
any ethnic discrimination. 

The counterrevolutionary reaction, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
to this main cultural tradition (spon- 
sored by, for instance, De Bonald and 
De Maistre) was influential only in very 
restricted circles, such as the Action 
Frangaise and the rightist Catholics. Its 
real result was the transcendence of indi- 
vidualistic rationalism by the develop- 
ment of French socialistic doctrines and 
of French sociology, both of which con- 
tinued the revolutionary-democratic-ra- 
tionalistic French cultural tradition. The 
new antirationalistic reaction at the 
end of the nineteenth century and begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, due to the 
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widely influential Bergsonian philosophy, 
remained true to French universalistic 
and humanitarian cultural tenets. It was 
utilized most by the syndicalist move- 
ment to exalt the creative energy of the 
revolutionary struggle, and also by lib- 
eral Catholics to modernize Catholic 
thought (e.g., by Peguy). An exception 
to these trends is the deviation from 
Bergson’s thought by Sorel, whose doc- 
trine, implying some Fascist elements, 
remained without influence in France. 
Thus the cultural traditions of France 
were well integrated, strongly institu- 
tionalized, and strongly unfavorable to 
the Fascist patterns. The inadequacy of 
the resistance to the Fascist menace and 
propaganda was due not to the competi- 
tion of uninstitutionalized cultural tradi- 
tions but, on the contrary, to the slow- 
ness of transformation and adapta- 
tion to new circumstances. The French 
Democrats and Socialists were too much 
dominated by symbols and slogans elab- 
orated during their previous revolutions. 
The Radical-Socialists repeated the for- 
mulas of the Jacobins, and the Socialists 
the formulas of the revolution of 1848. 
Too deeply dominated by a particular 
cultural tradition, they have not had suf- 
ficient feeling for the necessity of a per- 
petual renewing of symbols and tech- 
niques of fulfilment, according to the 
dynamics of social circumstances and 
situations. They were too traditionalis- 
tic, even conservative, in their thought 
and attitudes. (This is true not only of 
Herriot but of the leader of the Popular 
Front, Léon Blum.) The above-men- 
tioned trend toward gerontocracy, to the 
leadership of elders in French life, rein- 
forced this situation. The result was the 
weakening of the attractive force for the 
masses of the crystallized democratic 
symbols and patterns, repeated exactly 
as they were formulated more than one 


hundred and fifty years ago. The deeply 
rooted French cultural tradition was not 
renewing itself sufficiently fast to have 
the necessary creative force for a quick 
solution of the tremendous difficulties 
which were developing. 


C. THE INSTABILITY OF THE 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


Yet, in spite of a deeply rooted demo- 
cratic cultural tradition and a well- 
integrated society, the social situation in 
France became very unstable in the last 
years before the war. We have tried to 
emphasize the essential factors of this 
instability—the depopulation, the abyss 
between generations, the tremendous 
unabsorbed immigration, the diminu- 
tion of the rural population, the obstruc- 
tive and increasingly antinational atti- 
tude of the upper bourgeoisie, the paci- 
fistic demagogy of the leftist parties, the 
slow adaptation of the old political and 
social techniques to urgent new circum- 
stances. It may be stated, without any 
paradox, that it was the very crystalliza- 
tion and rigidity of patterns of institu- 
tional structures and of cultural orienta- 
tion which turned out in France to be a 
factor for instability and weakness. 
France badly needed a political, admin- 
istrative, and economic reorganization, 
something like the New Deal on a large 
scale. But this was slow to come, with 
the result that rapidly changing events 
and the growing threat from abroad ob- 
viated all palliative measures and de- 
stroyed the hope for any new tendencies. 

Tired from the tremendous war effort 
of 1918-19, France lost this race. The 
Popular Front government came to 
power far too late to reverse the situa- 
tion; and various projected reforms were 
obstructed, perverted, and prevented, as 
much by powerful inner resistance as by 
the external, always more dangerous, sit- 
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uation in France. Only four months be- 
fore the elections of 1936, which gave the 
majority to the Popular Front, Germany 
reoccupied the demilitarized Rhine zone, 
and Britain refused to join France in any 
military action to stop this first act of 
undeclared war. France was now under 
the daily menace of direct German at- 
tack. It was forced to sacrifice a tremen- 
dous portion of its budget for military 
preparation. 

When Blum came into power, his first 
project—influenced by suggestions of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail—was 
to augment the French ffidustria! 
tary and civilian) production by the es- 
tablishment of a true industrial democ- 
racy; indeed, the forty-hour week was 
conceived as a means of providing sev- 
eral uninterrupted worker-teams during 
twenty-four hours, absorbing the unem- 
ployment in this way. But the refusal of 
the Comité de Forges and of other French 
employers’ organizations to accept any 
agreement on this basis (they threatened 
to close the factories and to transfer their 
capital to foreign countries, creating a 
stock exchange panic), as well as the 
large-scale strikes of impatient masses of 
workers, influenced by Communists, 
forced Blum and the Popular Front gov- 
ernment to a disastrous compromise. In- 
stead of achieving structural reforms and 
augmenting production, the measures 
taken involved only the rise of wages and 
the diminution of labor hours by deny- 
ing, on the insistence of employers, the 
principle of several worker-teams during 
the day. The result was a terrific de- 
crease in France’s productive power and 
the rise of living costs. 

The failure of the Popular Front pol- 
icy served as encouragement not only to 
Hitler’s plans for further aggression but 
also to the reinforcement of Fascist prop- 
aganda within France, which was increas- 
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ingly supported by some portions of the 
bourgeoisie. The civil war in Spain 
(summer of 1936), organized by Hitler 
and Mussolini, was considered by all pro- 
Fascist elements in France as a welcome 
warning against the Popular Front gov- 
ernment. Even some Radical-Socialist 
ministers in the Blum government op- 
posed any measure for helping the 
Spanish Loyalists. Blum feared that any 
such measure, which was obviously to 
the interest of France, might provoke an 
outburst of civil war in France itself. So 
he yielded a second time. 

The conflicts among the three parties 
supporting the Popular Front gov- 
ernment—Socialists, Radical-Socialists, 
and Communists—grew increasingly 
strong. After one year of rule, Blum 
was forced to yield the presidency of the 
Council of Ministers to his Radical-So- 
cialist colleagues (Chautemps, and later 
Daladier). 

During the spring of 1938, when 
France was undergoing a new ministerial 
crisis, Hitler invaded Austria, and imme- 
diately afterward he started agitation for 
the annexation of a part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. The appeasement-defeatist line of 
policy now found supporters not only in 
pro-Fascist and upper bourgeoisie circles 
but also among certain Radical-Socialist 
leaders, such as Bonnet and Chautemps, 
who joined Flandin and Laval. The two 
last named conspired against the govern- 
ment, with all elements contributing to 
produce a_ civil-war atmosphere in 
France; while Bonnet, who had been 
chief of the Foreign Office since the 
spring of 1938, led France’s international 
policy in yielding to Germany without 
war. He played a sinister role during the 
Czech crisis when he betrayed some of 
his colleagues in the: government who 
were for resistance, as well as betraying 
the Czech government. 


It was Bonnet, too, who was responsi- 
ble for the activity in France of the Ger- 
man agent, Otto Abetz, the future am- 
bassador of Hitler in occupied Paris. The 
latter presented himself as a peace-loving 
democrat, who asserted that the Nazis 
did not want a war with France and who 
established in Paris a French-German 
committee for appeasement. He suc- 
ceeded in attracting the French writer 
Jules Romain (a left-wing man), who, 
because of his political naiveté, served in 
veiling the criminal activity of Abetz and 
Brinon, his French manager and the fu- 
ture envoy of the Pétain government to 
German-occupied Paris. The chief of the 
government, Daladier, trusted his friend 
Bonnet, for he was an appeaser, although 
not connected with Fascist conspirators. 
He believed that the policy of Bonnet 
had helped France in delaying the con- 
flict and in winning time, but he did not 
recognize the profound moral and politi- 
cal disintegration of France and its pene- 
tration by fifth columnists, which was 
the only result of this policy. 

The Munich agreement (managed by 
Chamberlain and Bonnet) was not only a 
tremendous blow to the morale of the 
French people and the prestige of France 
but was also an enormous military defeat 
without war, resulting in a disintegration 
of the morale of the entire French Army. 
A great part of it was mobilized a week 
before the Munich agreement. The 
many millions of men concentrated on 
the Rhine border and on the Maginot 
Line (the writer of this article was among 
them) were ready to fight. They were en- 
couraged by the knowledge that the 
Siegfried Line was far from finished. The 
precipitate demobilization after the Mu- 
nich agreement was considered by them 
as a definite renunciation by France of 
any intention of opposing the expansion 
of Germany. The slogan of the demobi- 
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lized and depressed soldiers was: ‘Nous 
sommes foulus” are lost’). 

The Munich agreement produced a 
tragic split in all French parties and cir- 
cles. France, already divided since 1934 
and 1936 into two camps by a concealed 
civil war, was now divided anew accord- 
ing to a different criterion; the bitter 
opposition between ‘‘Munichois” and 
‘‘anti-Munichois” was to be found among 
the rightists, as well as in the leftist, 
parties. Within the Radical Socialist 
party, the friends of Bonnet were in con- 
flict with the friends of Herriot; within 
the Socialist party the followers of Paul 
Fauré were in opposition to the followers 
of Blum; the same situation could be ob- 
served in the Confédération Générale du 
Travail, in each syndicate, and perhaps 
even in most French families. Even the 
anti-Fascist organization of intellectuals, 
Vigilance, split, and the opponents of 
Munich resigned. The French nation 
was no longer a community but an amor- 
phous mass. The French national unity 
was gone, and France was defeated with- 
out war. 

It must be recognized that, after the 
complete occupation by Hitler of Czecho- 
slovakia (February, 1939) and after the 
pugnacious speeches by Mussolini re- 
garding Tunisia, Corsica, Savoy, and 
Nice, there was a new awakening of 
French patriotism and unity. But too 
little time remained for the development 
of this tendency. Despite the intrigues of 
Bonnet and such treacherous articles by 
Déat as “Is It Necessary To Die for 
Danzig?” France was forced into the war 
by Hitler’s invasion of Poland (Septem- 
ber, 1939). 

External unity was achieved, except 
for the exclusion of the Communists from 
Parliament, since they were compro- 
mised by the Stalin-Hitler agreement; 
but what was not attained was a govern- 
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ment of national union among all par- 
ties, nor the real liquidation of the ap- 
peasers, pro-Fascists, and fifth colum- 
nists in France. In fact, there was not 
even an outcropping of true enthusiasm 
in the French Army. Many politicians, 
such as Flandin, Laval, Déat, Bonnet (at 
that time minister of justice), contrived 
their intrigues for a quickly negotiated 
peace with Germany. They were sur- 
rounded by Italian and Spanish agents, 
who served as spies for Germany. When 
Georges Mandel, only a few weeks before 
the collapse in the spring of 1940, be- 
came the minister of the Paul Reynaud 
government, he brought a list with him 
of no less than two hundred important 
French personalities compromised by ne- 
gotiations with enemy agents. After the 
armistice the majority of them became 
strong supporters either of the Vichy 
government or of the more radical col- 
laborationists with Germany! 

The mobilization of 1939 was not 
taken seriously by the soldiers because of 
the memory of the mobilization without 
war in 1938. The “war of nerves,” the 
passive waiting during eight months 
without action, was tremendously de- 
moralizing. The idea of a passive war be- 
hind the Maginot Line revealed itself not 
only as a tremendous military mistake 
but also as a grave social-psychological 
error. An army cannot affirm itself as a 
community without activity; passivity 
reduces it to an amorphous mass. 

Inadequate mechanization of the army 
(for which the general staff was responsi- 
ble) and the lack of aviation (for which 
the employers’ organizations were to 
blame, as a result of their consistent in- 
terference with planned and democra- 
tized economy) caused a rapid military 
catastrophe. But a military catastrophe 
is not yet a defeat. Paris might have 
been defended for months, and the army 
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could have been reorganized during that 
time; there were, in the colonies, and on 
the Italian border, tremendous sections 
of an intact French armed force. But 
Pétain, who was introduced after the 
first reverses in the government, and 
Weygand, who was named commander- 
in-chief, backed by all pro-Fascist ele- 
ments in France, decided to yield Paris 
to Germany without battle. The real, 
but concealed, motive was a fear of a 
new “Commune.” Even before the 
yielding of Paris, the entire population of 
the French capital was disarmed. When 
the government was transferred to 
Tours, Weygand and Pétain declared in 
the Council of Ministers that a Com- 
munist revolution had broken out in 
Paris! Only later was the official reason 
for yielding Paris said to be the desire to 
save its monuments and buildings! 
Even after the yielding of Paris, the 
war could have been continued in France, 
as well as in the colonies. But now the 
conspiracy of the rightist generals, 
headed by Pétain and Weygand and sup- 
ported by all appeasers and pro-Fascists, 
decided to profit by the circumstances, in 
order to overthrow the Third Republic 
and to establish a counterrevolutionary 
regime in France. The government of 
Reynaud was eliminated without parlia- 
mentary vote, and Pétain, becoming 
président du conseil, asked for an armis- 
tice, which was announced publicly. 
This was the signal for the total dis- 
organization of the French Army. The 
officers often abandoned their soldiers. 
The armies ceased to fight during the 
period of the discussion of the conditions 
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of armistice, which continued for eight 
days. Germany’s armies profited by 
these circumstances by penetrating more 
and more deeply into France, beyond 
Lyons, Clermont-Ferrand, and Poitiers. 
The French counterrevolution was im- 
posed with the help of German arms. 

This fact alone is very instructive, be- 
cause neither Fascism nor reaction could 
have triumphed in France without de- 
feat, the treason of some leaders, and, 
above all, without the direct armed sup- 
port of the invaders. Even the successive 
Vichy governments were not so much 
converted to the Nazi ideas as they have 
been seeking the re-establishment of ‘‘au- 
thority and order,”’ according to patterns 
of French reactionary thought of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. All 
the rest is only a result of the direct Ger- 
man pressure. The very thin and ineffec- 
tive surface movement in _ occupied 
France in favor of the inner Nazification 
of France (of which Doriot and Déat are 
the most dangerous leaders) is consti- 
tuted by men carefully selected, trained, 
and prepared in advance by Germany to 
play the Quisling role. The effect of the 
military defeat and political treason was 
rather to solidify French national unity. 
All the deeper-lying institutional pat- 
terns of French life have remained 
and have resisted, with incomparable 
strength, German domination and de- 
struction. These patterns will reappear 
in a renewed and reinvigorated form af- 
ter the liberation, by the establishment 
of the Fourth French Republic. 
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THE MYTH OF CHINESE FAMILY SIZE! 


FRANCIS LANG-KWANG HSU 


ABSTRACT 


The belief that the Chinese family tends to be a large one, with several generations living under the same 
roof, has recently been challenged by field studies which show the average size of the Chinese family to be 
about five. The social emphasis on the father-son relation makes for a potentially larger family, but there is 
also always a potential cleavage centering around the husband-wife relation in the larger family. The 
poverty of the vast majority of the people of China may account for the statistical finding of a small family, 
for the large family tends to appear when the economic foundations of the family make such an expression 
practical. The large family is intimately connected with the rest of the social organization—with the yearn- 
ing for a glorious ancestry and for an esteemed family group. 


THE PROBLEM 


To the West, China has been known as 
a land of large families, each with several 
generations living under the same roof. 
Many writers, popular and academic, 
take the fact for granted. On the other 
hand, some recent field studies have 
shown conclusively that the average size 
of the Chinese family is about five.? More 
than once I have come across scholars 
who, following these recent results, re- 
gard the Chinese large-family idea as an- 
other exploded Chinese myth. In their 
view, therefore, such arguments as ad- 
vanced by Lin Yu-t’ang regarding the 
virtues and evils of the large family are 
popular dramatization without any foun- 
dation in fact. 

Is, then, the Chinese large family a 
myth? That is a question we have yet to 
answer. 


OPPOSING TENDENCIES IN THE CHINESE 


FAMILY SYSTEM 


One explanation which has been of- 
fered to account for the smallness of the 


t The writer is indebted to Dr. Kurt Block, Mr. 
O. Tzueyi Chang, and Dr. H. T. Fei for their reading 
of the paper and for Dr. Fei’s kindness in allowing 
the use of his yet unpublished manuscript. 


2C. M. Ch’iao, Rural Population and Vital Sta- 
tistics for Selected Areas of China, 1929-1931 (Shang- 
hai, 1934); L. S. C. Smythe, ‘“‘The Composition of 
the Chinese Family,” Nanking University Journal, 
V, No. 2 (1935), 371-93. 
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average Chinese family is that of C. M. 
Ch’iao, who stresses the potential dishar- 
mony between brothers and brothers’ 
wives or between parents and daughters- 
in-law in the joint family. 

When we classify the members of the family 
into near genetic relationship, it is found that 
Chinese family-heads live more with their im- 
mediate blood relatives than with their parents 
and brother’s family, because family disorgani- 
zation usually occurs between brothers and 
brothers’ wives. Thus it is more natural for 
family-heads to live with their close relatives 
by family division than with their brothers. 


This potential disharmony within the 
family is not an obscure phenomenon 
everywhere. From my own observation 
in two North China communities‘ and in 
one Yunnan village,’ I can also give 
much evidence to show the potential 
cleavage in a family containing more 
than one married couple. My conclu- 
sions are that as soon as the sons get 
married individual families begin to de- 
velop around each couple and that this 
development tends, sooner or later, 
largely through troubles among the 


3 Ch’iao, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 


4 For a brief description of one of them see my 
article, ‘“The Problem of Incest Tabu in a North 
China Village,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XLII, 
No. 1 (1940). 


5’ This is the village where I am staying and 
studying the problem of social mobility at present. 
Some of the results will be published later on. 
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women of the house, to lead to a final 
breaking-up of the joint family. This 
possibility is, I suspect, universal wher- 
ever a composite family of this nature is 
found.° 

Beyond this elementary tendency, 
however, we have to realize that what 
characterizes the Chinese family organi- 
zation is the fact that the father-son rela- 
tion is socially emphasized, while the 
husband-wife relation is socially sup- 
pressed.’ With this emphasis we find a 
series of functionally related phenomena, 
some of which may be easily enumerated. 
We find that marriage is always ar- 
ranged by the families, irrespective of in- 
dividual predilections; that second mar- 
riage is undesirable for women but not 
for men; that the system of education is 
adult centered (i.e., children must imi- 
tate adults even when they are children) ; 
that expression of sexual affection in fam- 
ily life is strongly discouraged, so that 
the husband-wife relationship is often 
a formal affair; that women have a much 
lower position than men, in theory and 

6 The universality of this tendency is still a mat- 
ter of controversy. The case for its nonuniversality 
is that certain preliterate tribes, notably the Eski 
mos, are known to practice wife-lending. Even in 
China, in rare parts, cases are known of temporary 
marriage arrangements based on “‘hiring’’ a wife for 
periods of various length—often sufficient for the 
production of a child. But the psychological sig- 
nificance of the Eskimo wife-lending is still to be dis- 
covered, and the Chinese practice of “hiring” a wife 
is a rare happening and comes very near to ‘“‘mo- 
nopolizing”’ a prostitute. Having been born and nur- 
tured in a traditional Chinese family of considerable 
size, and having, naturally, observed many others, the 
present writer is in a position to state that, in spite of 
every social training, restraint, and sanction against 
the cohesion of the individual marriage unit, as the 
traditional Chinese family ideal dictated, the dis- 
tinctive ‘cohesive tendency of the individual mar- 
riage unit’’ was and is ever ready to show up, leading 


finally toward the breaking-up of the larger family 
unit. 


7 These two relations are, in meaning, identical 
with what Professor R. Linton has called the *‘con- 
sanguine relationship” and the ‘‘conjugal relation- 
ship,” respectively (The Study of Man [1936], p. 
159). 
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in practice; that the cult of ancestors is 
restricted exclusively to the patrilineal 
line; that within the family the ideal is 
for all couples to behave as though they 
cared little about their own spouses and 
children but much more about the family 
group as a whole; and that lastly, there- 
fore, a division of the family is a strongly 
disapproved step and an evil resorted to 
only when circumstances make it neces- 
sary. 

The net result of this social emphasis, 
with the operation of its related factors 
enumerated above, would be a Chinese 
family potentially larger than any mod- 
ern European family which emphasizes 
the husband-wife relationship, because 
the universal tendency to cleavage with- 
in the larger family tends to be over- 
shadowed by the forces making for 
greater unity. On the other hand, while 
the husband-wife relationship may be 
suppressed, it cannot be entirely obliter- 
ated. That fact makes it clear that, in 
spite of the social emphasis, the cleavage 
within the larger family must always be 
a potential reality. The latter has been 
ample confirmed by the facts. 

The duel between the two basic rela- 
tionships in the Chinese joint family is 
thus: A greater play of the husband-wife 
relationship tends to pull it asunder, 
while a greater play of the father-son re- 
lationship tends to result in the impres- 
sive but rare picture of many generations 
under one roof. Because rare, these fami- 
lies are usually objects of public admira- 
tion and royal rewards on account of 
their being the highest development of 
the emphasis on the father-son relation- 
ship. They show, also, that large fam- 
ilies of the dramatized type are not mere 
accidental curios, having nothing to do 
with the sociology of Chinese family. 
They have a genuine foundation in the 
social organization. 

But having arrived at this point is to 
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have arrived at an apparent impasse, for 
we have merely noted two opposing 
forces in the family. Unless we can find 
out some additional forces which can add 
weight to one or the other of them so as 
to offset their relative equilibrium, our 
arguments about them will be forever 
confined within a circle. We shall be able 
only to note the existence both of the 
larger families, which are due to the in- 
herent property of the social emphasis, 
and of the smaller families, which are the 
natural result of the universal cohesive 
tendency of the individual marriage unit. 
We must ask: Assuming these opposing 
forces to be equally at work, why do 
some families remain small while others, 
even though comparatively few, grow 
into giant structures? 


THE QUESTION OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
EFFICIENCY 


For an answer to the last question we 
have to look into the wider social context 
and beyond the immediate family rela- 
tionships. H. T. Fei started in the right 
direction when he said that the ‘“‘so- 
called large-family is chiefly found in 
towns and evidently has a different eco- 
nomic basis.’’* But he failed to follow it 
up and turned to the influence of the 
existing stage of agricultural technology. 
He writes: 

Group work yields no more than the sum 
total of individual efforts. It also does not in- 
crease the efficiency very much. Present tech- 
nology has fixed the amount of labour required 
by the size of the land. Thus we have approxi- 
mately identical figures for the amount of land 
which can be cultivated by each worker. This 
fact has far-reaching influence on land tenure, 
on the scattered system of farms, on the fre- 
quency of family division, and on the small size of 
the household. [Italics mine.]}? 


There is no objection to the assumption, 
in theory, of an automatic adjustment 


8 Peasant Life in China (1939), pp. 170-71. 
9 Ibid. 
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between technological requirement and 
the sizes of farm and of family. But if 
Fei is correct, we should have an average 
farm unit, throughout the large part of 
China, which is the most profitable unit 
under the existing conditions. This, un- 
fortunately, we do not find. For J. L. 
Buck, on the other hand, observes: 


Each succeeding generation of sons, upon in- 
heriting land from their fathers, can testify to a 
size of holding diminishing with each redivision. 
The result is a farm smaller than the best eco- 
nomic unit for profits." 


What is the unit which Buck refers to as 
the “best economic unit for profits’’? 


In other words, the best size of farm is above 
the lower limit of the class interval used for the 
large-size group. .... The median size of these 
farms is 3.51 hectares (farm-area) and the range 
of medians between localities is 1.37 to 14.71 
hectares (farm area)." 


Now, even taking the lowest limit of 
Buck’s figures* in this group (1.37 
hectares), we still obtain a farm more 
than double the average amount of land 
owned by each of the go per cent of the 
chia (joint families) in Fei’s village." It is 
true that in Fei’s village there is the fact 


10 Chinese Farm Economy (1930), p. 143. 
Tbid., p. 142. 


72 Buck’s classification of farm units according to 
profitability might have injected a foreign element 
into the discussion of Chinese agriculture, for even 
in European peasant countries farm units are smaller 
than optimal] both on account of overpopulation and 
on account of the rigidity established by property 
rights which renders expansion and contraction ac- 
cording to changing working capacity of the family 
difficult. But in North China this “rigidity” appears 
to be less than in South China, and while interclan 
transference of land is difficult, intraclan transfer- 
ence is not socially debarred from taking place. 
Very often, in North China, rich clan members were 
known to buy over the land that poor members of 
the clan were about to sell, in order to keep the land 
from falling into outside hands. 


3 In Fei’s eastern China village about go per cent 
of the chia each owns 1.5 acres of their own land (see 
Fei, op. cit., p. 192), as compared with Buck’s lower 
limit of the large-size group, 1.37 (hectares) X 
2.471 = 3.38527 acres (see Buck, op. cit., p. 142). 


that, with regard to some land, the dis- 
sociation of the right to the surface from 
that to the subsoil (i.e., the permanent 
title of the land belongs to one party, but 
the permanent right to till the land be- 
longs to another party) may be a com- 
plicating factor which disturbs or makes 
the relation between technology and di- 
vision of family less clear (since there is a 
chance that the average family which 
owns 1.5 acres of its own land, both 
subsoil and surface tilling rights, may in 
fact own the surface right to some more 
land). On this point the situation in Fei’s 
eastern China village is obscure, but his 
recent investigation in Yunnan, where 
there is no such dissociation, sheds a sig- 
nificant light.'* In his work the return on 
land system shows two tendencies. 
Among the families the ownership of 
land shows the following distribution: 30 
per cent with no land; 35 per cent with 
1-15 kung’ of land (0.056-0.88 acres); 
Ig per cent with 16-30 kung of land 
(0.93-1.76 acres); 15 per cent with 31-65 
kung of land (1.81-3.8 acres).%* The size 
of farms (including both owned and 
rented land), on the other hand, shows 
the following distribution: 15 per cent 
with no farm; 16 per cent with 1-15 kung 
(0.056-0.88 acres); 48 per cent with 16- 
30 kung (0.93-1.76 acres); 21 per cent 
with 31-65 kung (1.81—3.8 acres)."” 
These figures make clear to us that 
Buck might have overestimated the size 
of the best economic unit for profits, as 
69 per cent of the families in the Yunnan 
village have farms varying in size between 
0.88 and 3.8 acres, while Buck’s best eco- 


™4 Earth-bound China: A Sociological Study of 
Land System in a Yunnan Village (in Chinese) 
(Hongkong). In press. 


"sEach kung equals 2.6 mows, and each acre 
equals 2.471 mows. 


6 Fei’s forthcoming book on Yunnan (see n. 14), 
Table V, chap. iv, sec. 2. 


17 Fei, ibid., Table X, chap. vii, sec. 1. 
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nomic unit for profits is somewhat 
above 3.38527 acres. It is also possible 
that the differences in conditions of 
agriculture not discovered by Buck 
have exerted influences on and re- 
duced the size of the best economic 
unit for profits in the Yunnan village. 
But the unmistakable, fundamental fact 
remains that, as a general rule, the ac- 
tual amounts of land owned by families 
are, on the whole, smaller than the sizes 
of farm which they cultivate under exist- 
ing conditions of technology. It indicates 
that the land actually owned is usually 
too little either as the best economic unit 
for profits or as a unit, the return from 
which to the family, under existing tech- 
nological conditions, is adequate for a 
customary livelihood. 

This means that, although the impor- 
tance of technology in shaping the life 
of an agricultural society may not be 
ignored, it certainly is not a most vital 
factor responsible for the frequency of 
family division which reduces the amount 
of land per average family to its present 
size. We may even agree that the con- 
ditions of the existing technology offer 
no great encouragement to very large 
concentration of land ownership. But 
that is merely a negative observation, 
besides failing to explain why some 
families have divided and redivided to 
such an extent that the land they hold 
has become smaller than either the best 
economic units for profits or units the 
return from which will insure to the fam- 
ilies a normal livelihood. 

Between Buck and Fei there is a con- 
tradiction of observation, and the cause 
of it is clear. First, both of them rec- 
ognize the oversupply of labor."* “They 


™ Buck, op. cit., p. 143. “The question arises, 
why are the farms not larger? . . . . The over-supply 
of farmers is the answer’”’ (Fei, Peasant Life in China, 
p. 192). Professor R. H. Tawney indorses this view 
too (Land and Labour in China [1932], p. 44). 
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have surplus labour but not enough land. 
Therefore they become lessees and ten- 
ants.”’ Second, the silk industry in Fei’s 
eastern China village makes the position 
of agriculture less important. 


Life cannot be supported by agriculture 
alone. The deficiency amounts to 175 dollars a 
YORE. Thus it becomes clear that a supple- 
mentary industry is indispensable for maintain- 
ing a normal livelihood.*9 


SOCIAL STATUS AND SOCIAL 
EMPHASIS 


But to describe the economic condi- 
tions under which the small farms emerge 
is to have told only part of the story. 
The basis of the larger families, which 
do occur, is a problem that remains 
to be tackled. The beginning of an an- 
swer to this problem, it seems to me, is 
not far to seek. A clue may be taken 
from the fact that the amount of land 
owned, although often undersized, tends 
to show a rough correlation with the size 
of the family.?? The implication of this 
fact is partially explained in the words of 
Fei: 


Since population control is considered as a 
precaution against poverty, families with com- 
paratively large estates are free to have more 
children. They are proud of their numerous 
children, and these are taken as a sign of their 
wealth in the eyes of the people.”* 


But it is only a clue, and our problem 
goes further. In the village, when occa- 
sion presents itself, a farmer may climb 
up the social ladder in the course of gen- 
erations. The sequence is as follows: 
farmer, rich farmer (more land), land- 
owner (who hires laborers or tenants to 


19 Fei, Peasant Life ...., p. 202. 


20 C, M. Ch’iao, ‘‘A Study of 143 Rural Families 
in Ch’ing Yuan, Shansi Province” (in Chinese), in 
China’s Population Problem (1931), pp. 267-733 
H. F. Feng, Outline of Rural Sociology (in Chinese) 
(1931), pp. 128-32. 


21 Fei, Peasant Life. ..., p. 34. 
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work for him), student, official.” From 
my observation in the two North China 
communities mentioned previously, I find 
that when a farmer has owned enough 
land to enable him to live comfortably 
on rents, his prestige is immeasurably 
higher than that of one who cannot do so. 
Then the ideal but also common thing for 
him to do is to move into a town, where, 
in the traditional conditions of life, he 
not only finds better protection against 
robbery but brings himself and his de- 
scendants a step nearer the official cir- 
cles.?* But his prestige continues to have 
its basis in the quantity of land to which 
he can testify ownership and from which 
he can collect rents. Land was the source 
of social prestige both in the village and 
in the towns. The only difference is that 
in the village the land represents to the 
farmer and his children a concrete en- 
tity, with all its practical aspects, while 
in the town it becomes a mere symbolic 
abstraction for rents, with its size the 
only point of importance. 

Now, on the one hand, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, poor families 
usually worship their ancestors only up 
to the third ascending generation. On 
the other hand, richer families have bet- 
ter records of their genealogies and usual- 


22Tt is naturally not argued that the officials 
necessarily came from the farm nor that all land- 
owners’ sons or grandsons became students and then 
officials. Nevertheless, these were the stages through 
which many families passed. 


23 In Yunnan, as Fei’s recent investigation shows, 
there are fewer large absentee landlords than in 
other parts of China. The reason, it seems, is largely 
topographical. The small landlords here tend to re- 
main in the villages, supervising the work of hired 
laborers, etc. (see his coming book in Chinese, Earth- 
bound China). Another investigator, Mr. Chang 
Tsu-yi, who has worked among the farmers in a vil- 
lage of Yu-shi Hsien (Yunnan), tells me that the 
farmers cannot normally get rich through farming 
and thrift like those in other parts can, but the few 
who got rich, did so through daring commercial en- 
terprises, mora] or immoral. Within limits they in- 
vest in land in the village. Many of them move to 
towns afterwards for safety and other reasons. 


ly worship more ascending generations 
beyond the third or even the fifth.* As 
late as 1937, in Peiping, I saw two fam- 
ilies which had established special bu- 
reaus, each employing a staff of consid- 
erable size for the sole purpose of collect- 
ing information regarding their genealo- 
gies covering not only the lineal ancestors 
but also the lateral branches. They 
wanted, as all rich families did, to record 
all these relatives in one book. It is ap- 
parent that the families which can afford 
to undertake such a task are those which 
are wealthy or highly placed in official 
life (the second being synonymous with 
the first in the popular mind). 

So, when a farmer-landowner is rich 
enough to move to the town, he does not 
stop at enjoying the town life; he pro- 
ceeds to do all in his power to “‘paint up” 
the glory of his ancestry. This is most 
clearly observed when the change in the 
family fortune has been sudden. ‘The fol- 
lowing case from my notebook is instruc- 
tive; it occurred when I was about four- 
teen: 

The son of C. (one of our neighbours in one of 
the previously mentioned two North China 
communities) appeared in the school one day 
expressing great indignation. It transpired that 
one of his remote clan “grandfathers” had 
hanged himself in the little T’u Ti temple in our 
neighbourhood. The dead man had been a loi- 
terer fora long time, receiving frequent aid from 
the C. family. The son of C. was indignant be- 
cause, he made it very plain to his school-mates 
and the teachers, by committing suicide like 
that the dead had put a dirty-spot on his family 
name (kei wo men chia chao yien). The C. family 
then provided the dead with a coffin and an 
abridged funeral in which I participated. Some 
of the people who saw the son’s fury did not 
think much of him at all. They smiled to each 
other and said that it was an unnecessary ex- 
aggeration. 


This exaggerated attitude may be un- 
derstood when we consider the immedi- 


44 See Hsu, ‘““The Problem of Incest Tabu in a 
North China Village,” of. cit., p. 130, n. 26. 
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ate history of the family. The family was 
very poor until the time of the young 
man’s father, who, through personal abil- 
ity or luck, made it suddenly weathy. 
They were then known for their touchi- 
ness about their “face” and for their 
wedding, funeral, and birthday celebra- 
tions, all of which were disproportionate- 
ly ostentatious and were occasions for 
displaying the family’s honors, genuine 
or pretended. 

It seems then that the care for ances- 
tors and relatives is to a large degree cor- 
related with the financial and therefore 
social status of the family. When we con- 
sider that ancestor worship is the charta 
of the family organization, then the posi- 
tion is further clarified. The implications 
of this correlation are this: while poor 
people concern themselves very little 
about their wider clan, they tend also to 
be indifferent toward the social emphasis 
which prescribes that the family should 
continue and enlarge itself almost indefi- 
nitely;?> conversely, the people who try 
to do everything to touch up their ances- 
try would naturally desire that the im- 
mediate kinship relationship be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to be above 
the par of the customary standard. In 
each case the two attitudes are function- 

2s A discussion of the relationship between both 
the large and the small Chinese families and the 
clans is beyond the scope of the present paper. From 
my field work at present among the Mingchias, a 
people highly acculturated to the Chinese culture, 
and from my previous experience in North China I 
am under the impression that the size or number of 
large families in a clan tends to be directly influenced 
by the size of the clan. That is, if the size of the clan 
is large the number of large families in the clan and 
the size of many of these large families tends to be 
larger than if the size of the clan is small. But my 
data at present are far from adequate. However, the 
importance of clans is different in different regions of 
China. In Fukien, Kwangtung, and Hunan, clans 
seem to be more important than in most North 
China provinces. Among the Mingchias who have 
completely taken on Chinese culture, the clan is also 
important as a social grouping and agency of con- 
trol. The present writer hopes to publish an article 
on the last-mentioned people soon. 
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ally one, for it is inevitable that those 
who worship the same ancestors should 
generate among themselves a sense of 
solidarity not shared by those who do 
not. Thus it is clear that the contents of 
the higher levels of the social organiza- 
tion are much more the concern and in- 
spiration of the rich than of the poor. 
We have previously observed that the 
duel between the universal cohesion of 
the natural family and the social empha- 
sis designed to ignore it is apparently in- 
decisive and that unless we uncover the 
other forces which tip the scale in favor 
of the one or the other we must remain 
in the dark with regard to the ultimate 
conditions under which the “large” or 
“small” families appear. The apparent 
social emphasis on large families is incon- 
sistent with the vast number of small 
families of five revealed by field results. 
We may now understand that, because 
of the indifference to the social emphasis, 
in a poor family the husband-wife rela- 
tionship has a greater chance over the 
father-son relationship, so that the strug- 
gle is made harder and the family breaks 
up sooner. Under such conditions the 
difficulty of living together is easily ag- 
gravated by poverty and often over- 
shadows the wisdom making for closer 
economic co-operation, so that the more 
a family needs to keep the land intact the 
more it tends to divide. But the mem- 
bers of such a family are not necessarily 
unwise with regard to their immediate 
concern. In their kind of family, they 
know, to secure a wife for a younger 
member is not an easy matter. No par- 
ents would like to give their daughter to 
a poor family. So, if the daughter-in-law 
chooses to run away or to kill herself, the 
loss to the family and especially to the 
husband is great. He may have to go for 
the rest of his life a widower and without 
a natural heir. It is therefore in the in- 
terest especially of the husband that he 
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should side with his wife. When he does 
so the larger family breaks up, reducing 
the land owned to an amount below the 
best economic unit for profits. 

On the other hand, a rich family has 
little to fear in securing wives for its 
younger members. If the daughter-in- 
law chooses to kill herself or to run away, 
there will be others to take her place. At 
all costs she must conform to the rules 
and spirit of the family, so that the 
source of the family’s status and prestige 
(i.e., integrity of the family and of its 
land) will not be impaired. She must be 
content with her assigned place in the 
patriarchal organization and take an en- 
tirely submissive attitude toward her 
husband and her parents-in-law. In such 
a family her husband can find plenty of 
other pleasures than his interest in his 
formal wife. Concubinage is always a 
prerogative of the rich. He is, therefore, 
much less likely to side with his wife 
against his mother. So, even if his wife 
carries on a struggle, she stands no 
chance at all. The natural consequence 
is a family growing toward the ideal and 
dramatized type.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus it is clear that the Chinese large 
family is not a myth, but its tendency is 
inherent in the social organization which 
expresses itself as soon as the economic 
foundation of the family makes such an 
expression practical. With and in the ex- 
isting economic technology and struc- 
ture, overpopulation provides the suit- 
able background for a people the vast 
majority of whom are peasants of small 
means. Given this fact, it is little wonder 
that the predominant picture which this 
“land of the large families” presents to 
investigators is a small joint family of 
about five. But against this background 


26 Except in rare circumstances, this type of fam- 
ily always occurs in towns. 
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families grow large or small according to 
the adjustment between the two main 
relationships within each of them. 

It is clear that the economic founda- 
tion of the family does not determine the 
family size but merely provides condi- 
tions under which the inherent tenden- 
cies within the social organization may 
be released. It is not merely the question 
of capability or incapability of support- 
ing more children. The desire to have nu- 
merous children is closely bound up with 
the yearning for a glorious ancestry and 
an esteemed family group. Correlated 
with the glorification of the ancestors, 
by displaying their true or invented 
deeds or virtues, is almost certainly the 
probability not only of enlarging the im- 
mediate family composed of lineal rela- 
tions of two or more generations but also 
of a greater solidarity and an expansion 
of the sphere of the wider clan. For a 
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glorious ancestry and an esteemed fam- 
ily group are two sides of the same road. 
The first is the condition of the second, 
and vice versa. It is only natural that 
the farther back the remote ancestry is 
traced the wider the recognized kinship 
ties tend to extend. In any case, it re- 
quires not only having numerous chil- 
dren, which is only the beginning, but 
the children must marry and produce 
other children, not divide among them- 
selves, work with the aim of adding to 
the common store of ancestral honor, see 
that the weak and needy of other fam- 
ilies of the clan are not neglected, and, in 
these and many other ways, insist on a 
greater conformity to the higher levels of 
the social emphasis, which aims at the 
large family of the dramatized type. 
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SOCIAL TYPES IN A MINORITY GROUP 


FORMULATION OF A METHOD 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 


ABSTRACT 


This paper attempts to describe a method for studying a minority group (the Negro community in Chi- 
cago). The object is to isolate empirically some of the significant social types that are defined by the group, 
to ascertain their meaning in the life of the community, and to indicate the lines of orientation out of which 
the various social types emerge. It is believed that the empirical study of such indigenous types should 
offer a strategic means of learning the run of attention of the community, its main problems, and the defini- 
tions that are made with reference to issues, crises, and special situations. 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL TYPE 


No clear distinction has been made in 
sociological literature between the con- 
cepts of “social type” and “personality 
type,” which are often used interchange- 
ably. Usually, studies of personality 
types are based on the intention of secu- 
ring an inclusive scheme into which all 
individuals can be placed. A series of 
classes is recognized, and it is believed 
that all individuals of the population can 
be considered to belong in one or another 
of these classes. Furthermore, each class 
or type is broken down into a series of 
traits; each personality type is conse- 
quently regarded, either in an additive 
or a synthetic way, as a composite of 
such traits. Such an approach to the 
study of personality types easily resolves 
itself into a study of the makeup of the 
individual and correspondingly ignores 
or minimizes the reaction which the 
group has toward the form of conduct 
of the type. 

This study starts from a different kind 
of interest. It accepts the social types 
which the members of a group refer to 
and recognize in their everyday language. 
Such types are creations inside of the col- 


* The writer is indebted to Professors Herbert 
Blumer and E. W. Burgess for their invaluable 
criticism and suggestions. Professor Louis Wirth’s 
The Ghetto served as an orientation for this study. 
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lective life of the group. They are con- 
structs which the group arrives at by 
selecting or abstracting accentuated 
forms of conduct displayed by some of 
its members and having specific connota- 
tions in terms of the interests, concerns, 
and dispositions of the group. By ‘‘con- 
duct,”’ reference is here made to the man- 
ner in which people act toward one an- 
other in their interpersonal relations in 
accordance with the norms and expecta- 
tions of the group. Thus ways of acting, 
generally accepted and regarded as indi- 
cating one’s social status in a group 
would be instances of conduct as here 
defined. An exaggerated form of conduct 
in a situation of this nature catches the 
attention of the people who categorize 
it accordingly, e.g., the “social climber” 
or, in the case of the Negro community 
of Chicago, the “‘striver.” 

Social types, as constructs arrived at 
by the group through abstraction and 
categorization, emerge in communica- 
tion. Social types can be understood to 
arise in the same manner in which ob- 
jects become meaningful in the process of 
activity. According to George Herbert 
Mead, an object is represented by the 
kind of activity the individual directs 
toward it. The essential aspect of an ob- 
ject is determined by the type of experi- 
ence the individual will have with the ob- 
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ject. Although objects get their meaning 
from individual experience, nevertheless 
one’s ability to use objects is dependent 
upon his grasping the meaning of the ob- 
jects of the community. Objects are 
shared because they depend upon the 
reactions of others. Similarly, a social 
type has its meaning shared by members 
of the group. 

A person identified as a given social 
type may be considered as one who gives 
expression, through his distinctive man- 
ner of acting, to a particular set of latent 
tendencies in the group. These latent 
tendencies constitute restrained ways of 
action, precipitated by the special cir- 
cumstances of the group’s minority posi- 
tion. Thus the Negro group, as a result 
of its position in relation to the general 
society, is marked by intimacy of in- 
group social relations and by reticence, 
suspicion, and resentment toward the su- 
perordinate out-group. Such a situation 
produces social types who fight at “‘the 
drop of a hat” or “‘shoot, cut, or kill” in 
rebellion against insults caused by mem- 
bers of the superordinate society; or 
other types whose conduct is categorized 
as “smart” or as those “who can fool 
white folk” or “‘get by with whites.’’ The 
minority position of such a group creates 
also the anomalous situation in which the 
group, though it regards with disfavor 
and contempt the conduct of that social 
type who kowtows to those of the super- 
ordinate group, nevertheless places a 
high premium on those who approximate 
the standards of the general society as 
exemplified by the preference shown to- 
ward those of light complexion. Thus the 
different social types tend to manifest 
through their respective norms, inter- 
ests, and preoccupations the latent tend- 
encies of the group, often of an ambiva- 
lent nature. 

In the process of categorization the 
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special name and characterization as- 
cribed to a social type depict his peculiar 
mode of action in a particular situation, 
arousing attention and emotions of es- 
teem, admiration, envy, resentment, rid- 
icule, or contempt from the group. To 
illustrate: the kowtowing to whites by 
a social type usually referred to by Ne- 
groes as a ‘“‘white man’s ‘nigger’ ”’ brings 
forth resentment and contempt from the 
group, while the “‘race leader,”’ who sig- 
nifies race pride in the eyes of the com- 
munity, elicits reactions of esteem and 
admiration. 

Social types reflect various social 
worlds. The community is made up of a 
number of broad social classes. The lines 
of demarcation between the various 
classes are determined by such factors as 
social status, economic level, education, 
and, in the instance of the Negro com- 
munity, also color differentiation. The 
members of these social classes may live 
in various social worlds. Each social 
world is marked by its objects of atten- 
tion, perspectives, orientation, problems, 
conflicts, tensions, and norms, which in 
turn determine the meaning of the par- 
ticular characterizations assigned to the 
social type as well as the kind of emotion- 
al reaction the type elicits. Social types 
stand for what the members who live in 
these various social worlds believe to be 
critical and important and refer to what 
they approve or reject. Thus, for mem- 
bers of one social world, the social type 
“race leader” is of crucial significance 
because through his strivings for ‘‘race 
uplift” he tends to bring about a chang- 
ing conception on the part of the group 
toward its minority status. In another 
social world, on the other hand, the social 
type “policy king’ (one who amasses 
large sums of money through the policy 
game, a form of gambling) is highly ad- 
mired because he epitomizes “success” 
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and because of his role as benefactor in a 
community which is subject to precari- 
ous economic conditions. The group rec- 
ognizes the exceptional form of conduct 
of the social type with reference to the 
portentous situations it faces. These 
singular forms of conduct which charac- 
terize the social type reflect the run of at- 
tention of the particular social world 
amid which the type functions and gives 
expressions to the social forces within the 
group. 

Since the Negro community of Chica- 
go is in a constant process of social inte- 
gration and organization development, 
some of the significant social types 
through their respective characteriza- 
tions by the group are indicative of 
trends, i.e., the growth of race conscious- 
ness, the emphasis on race pride, the 
emergence of social classes, and the stress 
on Negro business. The process of social 
change affecting social situations tends to 
develop new lines of orientation in the 
collective life. This results in a shift of 
attention on the part of the members of 
the group toward the new social types 
which arise, reflecting the new situations 
and the direction of the change. In the 
Negro community the “‘radical’”’ and the 
“Communist” are emerging as social 
types for some segments of the group, 
owing to the economic crisis with its at- 
tendant problems. These social types are 
beginning to be regarded in terms of ra- 
cial advancement, however, rather than 
as exponents of a political and economic 
doctrine. It is assumed, then, that, by 
isolating all the more important social 
types and by studying their social role 
and meaning, it is possible to form a 
good judgment of the values and norms 
of the community, the prevailing con- 
ception of life, and the changing forms 
of their striving and aspirations. 
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THE CONCEPT OF AXIS OF LIFE 


The characterizations which the group 
ascribes to the various social types it rec- 
ognizes among its members have specific 
reference to different axes of life along 
which the social types tend to cluster. 
The axes of life are crucial lines of inter- 
est in the life of the group (e.g., ‘“Negro- 
White Relations,” ““Race Pride,” ‘Social 
Status,”’ “Economic Success,’”’ etc.) and 
constitute frames of reference according 
to which the group categorizes some of 
its members. An axis of life should be 
viewed in terms of collective action, of 
relationships based on meanings of one’s 
actions toward others and in which the 
individual has his interests defined with 
reference to the larger aims of the group. 
In the collective life of the group the 
hopes, problems, and goals of its mem- 
bers become channelized into various 
lines of common interest. Because they 
constitute telescoped collective norms 
and aspirations, axes of life become con- 
trolling forces, animating and initiating 
action. Although an axis of life repre- 
sents a crucial line of orientation cutting 
across all classes, nevertheless it elicits 
different reactions from each part of the 
group in accordance with the meaning 
the axis has for a given social class. Dif- 
ferent culture groupings will have dif- 
ferent axes of life as a result of varying 
environments, kinds of experience, and 
cultures. A knowledge of the axes of life 
enables one to understand what animates 
the group and what are its vital streams 
of social life. The axes of life subsume 
the major problems and concerns which 
the group faces. These problems and con- 
cerns which create tensions and conflicts 
in the different social worlds are revealed 
in a particular cluster of social types 
along a corresponding axis of life. 

This point may be illustrated by re- 
ferring to the Negro community in Chi- 
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cago. The characterizations ascribed to 
the social types that cluster along the 
axis of life, ““Color Differentiation,” re- 
veal the intense strain, antagonism, and 
discontent existing in the various social 
worlds. Thus the dark person may at- 
tempt to compensate for his feeling of 
insecurity through superior achievement 
and may try to alter hair form and skin 
color through the use of bleaching creams 
and hair straighteners. On the other 
hand, the lighter Negro experiences the 
type of insecurity that results from his 
greater awareness of his subordinate po- 
sition than the darker Negro (color pref- 
erence tends to enter into some of the 
most important phases of life in the com- 
munity). Asa result of this,a distinct am- 
bivalence ensues: on the one hand, race 
pride and sensitivity to the conception 
some of the members of the white society 
have of certain sections of the Negro 
community, and, on the other hand, the 
discriminatory conduct within the Negro 
social world toward those of a dark hue. 
Thus one of the social types, the “black 
woman,” along the axis of life, “Color 
Differentiation,” is generally character- 
ized as “evil,” “‘suspicious,” ‘“‘quarrel- 
some,” “brings bad luck,” and ‘‘whiskey 
head.” This illustration suggests also 
that the axes of life comprise the non- 
formalized problems of the in-group re- 
lations between the members of the vari- 
ous segments of the group. 

Although the axes of life are interde- 
pendent, some are more crucial than 
others. In the instance of the Negro 
community of Chicago the axis of life, 
“‘Negro-White Relations,” emerges as a 
primary axis of life for the entire group, 
with slight variations in meaning for the 
different social worlds. The primary axis 
of life arises as the principal motivating 
force in the life of a group, constituting 
a core of common interests and initiating 
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a course of action for the whole group. 
It centralizes the aspirations and the out- 
look on life of the members. Thus the 
primary axis of life intensifies the com- 
munity of interests of the group by mo- 
bilizing and directing the attention of its 
members toward the ideals of the collec- 
tivity. It defines in a general way the 
functions of the social institutions of the 
group. Major activities are judged by 
the extent to which they are directed to- 
ward or deviate from the aims inherent 
in the primary axis of life. 

Reference to the primary axis of life 
in the Negro community of Chicago will 
illustrate its crucial significance in the so- 
cial life of the group. The persistent and 
devious ways in which Negroes are cut 
off from the general society and segre- 
gated hito a “‘black belt” in this northern 
industrial metropolis have intensified 
race consciousness. This kind of Negro- 
white relationship is inconsistent with 
the increasing participation by Negroes 
in the industrial and political life of the 
city. As a result, the tension and strain 
arising from their exclusion reverberate 
in every phase of life in the Negro com- 
munity, producing a change in the con- 
ception the Negro has of his subordinate 
position and emphasizing the role of ra- 
cial solidarity in the struggle to maintain 
self-respect in the face of degradation and 
discrimination. The nature of the social 
organization, social institutions, and the 
general way of life in the Negro commu- 
nity is profoundly affected by the axis of 
life, ‘‘Negro-White Relations.”” Empha- 
sis upon Negro art, Negro literature, and 
Negro music as well as the conscious at- 
tempt to devise a racial mythology and 
rituals have all gone into the building of 
a ‘“‘cult of race,’’ which is reflected in such 
total community rituals as ““Negro His- 
tory Week” and inspirational stories such 
as the one about Jean Baptist Point du 
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Saible, the San Domingan trader, who is 
reported to have founded Chicago. Fur- 
ther manifestations of the primary axis of 
life are the constant exhortations in the 
Negro press and by civic and religious 
leaders to create racial unity and race 
pride. Thus there is a development 
among Negroes of self-regarding behav- 
ior, the assumption of a “superior cul- 
ture,” and a feeling of rebellion against 
and depreciation of whites. 

A primary axis of life affects other 
axes of life in the community which can 
be viewed as subordinate. Thus the axis 
of life, ‘Race Pride,” is not only a re- 
sultant of the primary axis, “Negro- 
White Relations,’’ but is being constant- 
ly modified by its influence. Likewise, 
the other subordinate axes of life, ‘““Eco- 
nomic Success,”’ “Social Status,” “Color 
Differentiation,” ‘Religion, Cults (Sor- 
cery), and Magic,” “Sporting Life (Big- 
timing or High Life),” and ‘‘Radical- 
ism,” are shaped and given direction by 
the primary axis of life, ‘“Negro-White 
Relations.’ The subordinate axes, ‘‘So- 
cial Status,’’ ““Economic Success,” and 
“Color Differentiation,’ exemplify the 
manner in which the primary axis of life, 
“Negro-White Relations,” intensifies the 
competition among the various social 
levels and influences the social norms of 
the community. The keenness of compe- 
tition and the criteria of “‘Success,”’ the 
exaggerated struggle for status and the 
discrimination among Negroes on the ba- 
sis of complexion are due, on the one 
hand, to the insecure economic condi- 
tion within a restricted sphere of life 
and, on the other, to the adoption to 
some extent of the culture and standards 
of the general society. 

Subordinate axes of life may react 
back on the primary axis. To illustrate: 
the organizational and institutional life 
of Negroes under the impact of some of 
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the subordinate axes, such as “Race 
Pride,” etc., has produced a situation in 
which Negroes constitute a political pres- 
sure group strong enough to bring about 
changes in the pattern of race relations 
in the North. This implies interdepend- 
ence of the axes of life and indicates that 
their relation is dynamic and not static. 

The foregoing considerations suggest 
the following problems in the study of a 
community in terms of social types: 
What social types are recognized in the 
everyday language of the community? 
How widely are these social types recog- 
nized? What are the characterizations 
ascribed to each social type and the vari- 
ous versions the different segments of the 
community have of these descriptions? 
What are the axes of life out of which 
these social types arise? What clusters 
of social types emerge along the various 
axes? What social phenomena do the dif- 
ferent axes with their corresponding clus- 
ters of social types reveal? What do these 
social types symbolize to the different 
social classes of the group and, as far as 
possible, to outsiders? What are the atti- 
tudes (emotional reactions)? toward the 
social types and under what conditions 
are they held in esteem or disapproba- 
tion? What conception do the social 
types have of their role in the commu- 
nity? What part do they play in the var- 
ious social worlds? 


SOCIAL TYPES IN THE CHICAGO 
NEGRO COMMUNITY 


It was with these questions in mind 
that the writer studied social types in the 


2In defining the concept of social type, the no- 
tion of attitude was used synonymously with emo- 
tional reaction or orientation. It was pointed out 
that the social type arises in the process of com- 
munication within the group and has its meaning 
as well as the response it brings forth shared by the 
members of the group. Consequently, the attitude 
or emotional reaction of the members of the com- 
munity toward a social type is socially defined. 
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Negro community in Chicago.’ The first 
step in acquiring the empirical data was 
the collection of a comprehensive list of 
prevailing social types in the Negro com- 
munity. In order to obtain such a list, 
the co-operation of a number of Negro 
workers was secured. They reported peri- 
odically the different types they heard 
people refer to in daily conversation. 
Supplementary information was gath- 
ered from popular sayings, newspapers, 
magazines, literature, interview mate- 
rials, case records, and from direct par- 
ticipation in the life of the group. 

When the list seemed inclusive enough, 
as was indicated by the fact that no more 
names could be collected, the next step 
was to find out how people defined and 
described the various social types. The 
task was to have the types identified by 
a wide scattering of individuals in the 
community and to secure diversified 
characterizations of them. A schedule‘ 
was devised to reveal a threefold rela- 
tionship with reference to a particular so- 
cial type: that of the individual, the 
community, and the race. Thus the in- 
formants were asked (1) how they re- 
garded a particular social type, (2) how 
the community regarded him, and (3) 

3 Acknowledgments are due Mr. Horace R. 
Cayton for courtesies extended as superintendent 


of a W.P.A. research project in the Negro commu- 
nity of Chicago. 
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whether the particular social type was a 
credit to the race. There was also a ques- 
tion calling for the informant’s descrip- 
tion of the identifying characteristics of 
a social type (e.g., ““How do you know 
when you meet one?”’). The question as 
to how whites regarded particular social 
types was put to the informants in order 
to infer the extent to which these indige- 
nous social types are known in the gen- 
eral society or whether knowledge of 
them is restricted to the Negro commu- 
nity. 

The investigator sought also to deter- 
mine whether the notion of social type as 
defined in this study corresponded to spe- 
cific individuals. For that reason there 
was an additional question on the sched- 
ule asking the informant to name some- 
one he knew to be the counterpart of the 
social type he described. The writer was 
thus enabled to interview persons identi- 
fied as social types in the community and 
to learn the kind of conception they had 
of themselves as well as their attitude 
toward the group. The object was to ar- 
rive at a composite picture of the relation 
between the social type and the different 
segments of the community. In some 
cases extended accounts of their experi- 
ences were secured in order to reconstruct 
as far as possible the situations leading 
to their development as social types. 


‘For illustrative purposes only, the form (Schedule 1) is shown here. There were sixty-five names of 
social types. While some overlapped, they were all included in order to isolate the ones most fully identified 
and characterized. The schedule was composed of twenty-two pages. On each page there were three such 


identical forms: 


d | d Liked | NShed Disliked | Disliked 

. — t. Howdoyou | Like ike ike isliked | isli 

Name of Social Type regard him? | Greatly | Somewhat as F Somewhat Greatly 
| Dislike 


4. How do you know one| 2. How does the 
when you meet one? community re- 
(describe below as fully gard him? | 


as possible) 

3. How do you 
think whites re- 
gard him? | 


| 


| | | 
| 
| 


5. Is this type a credit to the race? (check one of the squares) Yes No O 
6. Please name a person of this type if you can: 
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During the interviews the types were also 
induced to comment on other social types 
in order to gain knowledge of their roles 
in the community from perspectives 
other than those of the informants. 

The number of those who filled out 
schedules in the first sample consisted of 
77 informants, 39 of whom were males 
and 38 females, all residents of the Negro 
community in Chicago, ranging in age 
from twenty to thirty-five. Owing to 
limited economic opportunities for Ne- 
groes, a condition aggravated by the de- 
pression, most informants had experi- 
enced wide fluctuations on the economic 
scale despite their educational level. The 
ecological distribution of the informants 
was arrived at by spotting their resi- 
dences on a map representing those cen- 
sus tracts of Chicago having 50 per cent 
and over Negro population in 1934, 
grouped in twenty-seven districts, show- 
ing desirability of neighborhood. The 
main object in the preliminary use of 
such a map was to learn how widely dis- 
persed the informants were in the various 
areas of the Negro community. They 
came from all districts and satellite 
areas. About half the informants resided 
in the favorable sections, and the balance 
came from poorer neighborhoods and dis- 
organized areas. 

In order to test the validity of the data 
obtained through the sample of inform- 
ants who filled out schedules and those 
who were interviewed, the following pro- 
cedure was employed. A list of the most 
widely known social types was drawn 
up,’ so devised that informants were 
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asked to check only whether they knew 
the type and what attitudes they had to- 
ward him. Several young Negro men in- 
terviewed people directly and distributed 
these schedules among various social 
groupings in the community with the ob- 
ject of ascertaining how widely recog- 
nized these social types were and what 
attitudes were expressed by the respec- 
tive groups. In this manner it was pos- 
sible to learn how widespread the knowl- 
edge of these social types was in the com- 
munity and what significance they had 
in daily conversation. Four social group- 
ings filled out the second schedule. The 
first group was composed of thirty Negro 
students at the University of Chicago. 
The second group, numbering seventy- 
five, consisted of teachers, social workers, 
post-office employees, and some business 
people—all residents of the Negro com- 
munity of Chicago. The third included 
fifty attendants of store-front churches; 
and the fourth was composed of ninety- 
five Negro men and women interviewed 
in taverns, poolrooms, and barbershops, 
west of State Street. There was random 
selection among the various groups. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EMPIRICAL DATA 


By studying the contents of all the 
definitions of the various social types, it 
was found that the types clustered along 
specific lines of interest or axes of life. 
Since the identifying characteristics of 
each social type were often noted to be 
similar in the various characterizations 
given by informants, a series of defini- 


5 A sample of Schedule 2 is shown below. There were twenty-five names of social types. 


Name of the Social Type the Tone My Attitude to the Type yg thes 
Yes No Like Indifferent | Dislike Yes | No 
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tions corresponding to each social type 
and representative of the entire array of 
definitions were chosen for analysis. It 
should be stated explicitly that the defi- 
nitions selected contained all the views 
expressed by informants either in inter- 
views or on schedules. The clusters of 
social types along their respective axes of 
life which emerged from the characteri- 
zations of the informants can be seen in 
the following: 

I. The Primary Axis of Life: ‘““Negro-White 

Relations” 

. The white man’s “nigger” 
. The bad “nigger” 
The smart “nigger” 
The white man’s strumpet 
. The mammy 
. The sheet-lover 
II. The Axis of Life: ‘‘Race Pride’ 


1. The race leader 
2. The race man 
3. The race woman 


On 


III. The Axis of Life: ‘‘Economic Success”’ 
1. The policy king or policy baron 

. The big “nigger” 

. The big shot 

. The post-office man (post-office clerk) 

. The Pullman porter? 

. The hero of the race (Joe Louis, 
Jesse Owens, etc.) 


au 


IV. The Axis of Life: ‘Social Status”’ 


1. The dickty 
2. The hincty 
3. The uppety 


6 For a description and analysis of the empirical 
data upon which this paper is based see Samuel M. 
Strong, “Social Types in the Negro Community of 
Chicago: An Example of the Social Type Method”’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chi- 
cago, 1940). 

7 Some occupational types have the characteris- 
tics of social types and meet the criteria established 
for identifying a social type. The particular way 
people refer to their conduct, the role they play in 
the community, the meaning ascribed to them, and 
the emotional reaction shown toward them make 
such types as the Pullman porter, the post-office 
man, etc., distinguished by the people from persons 
in other occupations. 


4. The muck-ti-muck 

5. The striver 

6. The strainer 

7. The joiner 

8. The club woman 

9. The Mayor of Bronzeville 


V. The Axis of Life: ‘‘Color Differentiation”’ 
1. The black woman 
2. The peola 
3. The high yellow (yaller) 
4. The mariney 


VI. The Axis of Life: ‘Religion, Cults (Sor- 
cery), and Magic”’ 
. The jack-leg preacher 
. The women preachers 
a) The motherly type 
b) The mannish type 
. The sanctified or holy person 
. The healer 
. The spiritual reader 
. The voodoo or hoodoo man 
. The numerologist 
. The herb doctor or conjurer 


VII. The Axis of Life: “Sporting Life (Big- 
timing or High Life)” 


AM WwW 


. The jiver 

. The con man 

. The flunky 

. The flycat or icky 

. The tapper or barfly 

Mr. Bitch 

. The jive cat 

. The mack 

g. The sporting man 

10. The freeby 

11. The cat 

12. The tavern tout 

13. The sporting woman 

14. The pimp 

15. The rug-cutter or carpet chopper 
16. Female impersonators (freaks) 


VIII. The Axis of Life: “‘Radicalism”’ 


1. The radical 
2. The Communist 


Au 


on 


The problem as to the number of axes 
of life in the Negro community was not 
completely dealt with in this study; for 
example, ‘Education’? may be discov- 
ered to be a developing axis of life and 
may reveal significant phenomena in the 
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various social levels. Preliminary inves- 
tigation in this direction indicated, as a 
“post-office man”’ put it: “The average 
intellectual Negro tends to separate him- 
self from others. He likes to feel himself 
superior.” There are other versions 
which tend to indicate the increasing in- 
terest on the part of the people in the im- 
proved status which is directly related 
to education. It would be interesting to 
learn which are the emerging social types 
that may cluster along this axis of life 
and what they mean to the various seg- 
ments of the community. Further re- 
search is necessary in order to establish 
whether there are any incipient axes of 
life in the community by noting the new 
social types who arise.*® 

The conception some of the significant 
social types have of their role in the 
group discloses important data concern- 
ing the meaning of the axes of life for the 
different social levels of the community. 
Methodologically this device aids in as- 
certaining the concrete situations to 
which these social types refer. It reveals 
the web of complex problems confronting 
the different segments of the community 
and throws light on the nature of the so- 
cial divisions in the group. The concep- 
tion these types have of their role tends 
to explain also their genesis as social 
types, the part they play as central fig- 


8 The entrance of the United States into the war, 
the role this minority group plays in the various 
branches of the armed forces, and its renewed 
struggle for rights and privileges have no doubt re- 
verberated in the social life of the community to 
produce new axes of life. In this connection it should 
be noted that the dynamic character of social life 
affects the position of the axes and may shift them 
in such a manner that the different points of contact 
along the axes assume new connotations for both 
the subordinate and superordinate groups. Thus, 
the entrance of Negroes in the Navy and the accept- 
ance of Negroes in industries would alter the direc- 
tion of the primary axis of life, ““Negro-White Rela- 
tions,’”’ which, in turn, would affect the subordinate 
axes so that new social types would arise who would 
reflect the changed social situations. 
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ures, and their awareness of the crucial 
and subtle issues in the respective social 
worlds. For example, the “woman 
preacher” (‘“‘motherly type’’), one of the 
social types along the axis of life, ““Re- 
ligion, Cults (Sorcery), and Magic,” 
while described by those segments of the 
community who disapprove of her as un- 
educated and employing crude and dis- 
crediting means to maintain her position, 
is, nevertheless, regarded favorably by 
those who come to her for faith-healings 
and attend her church services. Her 
story reflects the experiences of the new- 
comers from the rural South who bring 
with them their own mode of life. She 
understands the insecure, fluctuating ex- 
istence of the people in that social level 
where she is followed and is definitely 
bent on exploiting that situation. She 
conceives of herself as the central figure 
in the life of her group and is constantly 
striving for more power and control. The 
conception she has of her role reveals the 
phenomenon of faith-healing as one of 
the socially equilibrating forces that ex- 
ists in an area in which social disorgani- 
zation is highly prevalent. Faith-healing 
serves as a social orientation in a social 
world which is isolated and segregated 
from the rest of the Negro community. 
It is a propitiatory form of behavior re- 
sulting from the aleatory elements in this 
environment. 

Preliminary investigation was made to 
learn the extent to which it can be as- 
sumed that the social types in the Negro 
community are indigenous, and thereby 
indicate the degree of segregation of the 
Negro social world from the general white 
society. Schedule 2, comprising the most 
widely known social types among Ne- 
groes, which had been presented to the 
four social groupings in the community, 
was submitted to fifty white informants 
from the middle class residing on the 
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South Side of Chicago and to thirty 
white students doing graduate work in 
the social sciences at the University of 
Chicago. While no conclusive statement 
can be made, owing to the limitation of 
the sample, the results are nevertheless 
sufficiently significant to warrant some 
consideration. Only a small number of 
the social types were identified by the 
whites. Of the few identified, there was 
no knowledge of what they meant to Ne- 
groes. There seems to be very little 
awareness among the general society of 
the lines of orientation prevalent in the 
Negro social world, of the run of atten- 
tion of the various social levels, and of 
the problems and concerns confronting 
the people. In the light of these results 
it may be stated that a study of such in- 
digenous social types tends to indicate 
also the degree of separation between the 
two social worlds: that of the minority 
group and that of the superordinate gen- 
eral society.'° 

Viewed against the background of the 
entire preceding discussion, it appears 
that the constructs of the social-type 
method are not products of the investi- 
gator and, consequently, are relatively 
free from any imputations on his part. 
It would seem, therefore, that a greater 
degree of objectivity may be attained 
through the use of the social-type meth- 
od than through the use of methods in 


1° The social-type method assumes that socially 
isolated minority groups develop their own universe 
of discourse which is likely to give expression to 
many reactions which are withheld from conven- 
tional communication with the out-group. It seems 
feasible, therefore, that criminal groups could also 
be studied with the aid of the social-type method. 
It would be of interest to know what kind of cate- 
gorizations exist in such groups, what constitute 
their primary and subordinate axes of life, what so- 
cial worlds exist within a criminal group, what con- 
ceptions the various social types have of their role 
in their respective segments of the larger groups, and 
what is the run of attention of the various levels in 
such a group. 


which the constructs are heuristic de- 
vices arrived at by the _ sociologist 
through a process of abstraction and in- 
tensification of one or several aspects of 
a concrete occurrence. The social type 
differs from Max Weber’s ideal type in 
that the former methodology does not 
imply any logical constructs on the part 
of the investigator. Max Weber’s ideal- 
type method may be regarded as a logical 
approach to reality in the sense that he 
conceives the function of the empirical 
sciences of reality as that of bringing or- 
der into the empirical world through the 
power to think. The ideal type, i.e., city 
economy, capitalism, imperialism, feu- 
dalism, is, according to Weber, an ideal 
boundary concept, according to which 
reality is measured with a view to clari- 
fying certain significant phases of its em- 
pirical makeup. It is an ideal concept 
with which reality is compared." In the 
process of ‘‘measuring reality” with ref- 
erence to ideal boundary concept,” 
account is not taken of the dynamic na- 
ture of our changing conceptual world. 
The static character of the ideal type im- 
plies a mechanistic approach to a reality 
which may be viewed as an ongoing proc- 
ess. It is conceivable also that the inves- 
tigator may unwittingly be placed in a 
position in which his “‘measured reality”’ 
should actually represent an epiphenom- 
enon. The crucial question is the manner 
in which the ideal type is constructed. 
Will different investigators measure the 
same reality with reference to “an ideal 
concept boundary’’? Will there be a ba- 
sis for reconciliation in their respective 

™ Max Weber, “Die Objektivitat socialwissen- 
schaftlicher Erkenntnis,” in Gesammelte A ufsdtze sur 
Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1922). See also Tal- 
cott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), pp. 601-10; 
Albert Salomon, ‘‘Max Weber’s Methodology,” So- 
cial Research, I (May, 1934), 147-68, and ‘Max 


Weber’s Sociology,” ibid., II (February, 1935), 
60-73. 


| 

| 


schemata? Will the criteria of construct- 
ing “an ideal concept boundary” in the 
instance of different investigators lead 
toward precision in their respective ideal 
types? 

In formulating the concepts of the so- 
cial-type method, it was seen that this 
process of abstraction and categorization 
is carried on by the group and that the 
resulting constructs, the social types, 
identifiable through the attitudes (emo- 
tional reactions) and definitions of the 
group, emerge along different axes of life 
of the community. These axes are induc- 
tively arrived at from the various char- 
acterizations of social types by the mem- 
bers of the community. Thus the sub- 
jective element on the part of the inves- 
tigator would tend to be reduced to a 
minimum by the very nature of the data. 

The social-type method offers a stra- 
tegic means of learning the interests, 
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problems, and definitions made by a mi- 
nority group with reference to the gen- 
eral social situation in which it lives. The 
assumption is that socially isolated mi- 
nority groups, resenting their exclusion 
from the larger out-group, develop their 
own universe of discourse which is likely 
to give expression to many reactions usu- 
ally withheld in conventional communi- 
cation with the out-group. Under such 
conditions there may develop indigenous 
social types whose role and function in 
the group may have specific meaning 
with reference to particular axes of life. 
The concrete data which the social-type 
method yields are of an intimate nature 
and reveal the collective preoccupation 
and orientation of the group to its prob- 
lems. The value of the method, there- 
fore, may be determined by the kind of 
social phenomena it reveals and by the 
manner in which they are obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC COMPOSITION OF RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS: AN ANALYSIS OF POLL DATA 


HADLEY CANTRIL 


ABSTRACT 


This article illustrates how public-opinion surveys can be used to gather vital information of interest to 
sociologists. The economic status, education, and religious affiliation of approximately fourteen thousand 
persons are analyzed to show the relationships among these variables. The data indicate the increasing pro- 
portion of Protestants with increasing income and education. In the middle income group, church member- 
ship increases particularly rapidly as education increases. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The sampling procedures currently used 
by investigators concerned with the study 
of public-opinion and market research have 
uncovered a mine of information pertinent 
to the relationships among various indices 
commonly used for classificatory purposes 
in social research. By now several hundred 
thousand people have been questioned by 
polling agencies, and the economic status, 
sex, age, political affiliation, and place of 
residence of most of these people have been 
recorded. The data given here are meant 
merely to illustrate a type of information 
now available from the public-opinion polls." 

Most investigators realize that sampling 
techniques, as well as other techniques with 
which they deal, are still in their infant 
stages. As more census figures are accumu- 
lated, as criteria for the determination and 
classification of economic status, education, 
and occupation are improved, as the prob- 
lems of selecting and training of interview- 
ers are solved, as new statistical tests are 
developed for the treatment of such data, 
more adequate data will become available 
and more reliable analysis can be made.’ 

* Dr. George Gallup has generously permitted 
the writer to reproduce all the data of the American 
and British Institutes of Public Opinion and to use 
the facilities of the American Institute for purposes 
of social research. The Office of Public Opinion Re- 
search is glad to co-operate with qualified schol- 


ars by putting its facilities at their disposal in so 
far as practicable. 


2No attempt is made here to check the data 
against the 1940 census returns. The adequacy and 
goodness of poll samples is another problem. The 
concern here is merely to examine the relationships 
in these sample data. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The comparison of the economic and ed- 
ucational composition of Protestant and 
Catholic groups has been selected here for 
special examination because of the intrinsic 
interest of the problem and because com- 
paratively few data are available. All data 
shown here are based on two surveys con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (A.I.P.O.) and two by the Office of 
Public Opinion Research. These particular 
surveys were taken between March, 1939, 
and December, 1940. They represent a total 
of approximately fourteen thousand cases. 
The totals of different tables vary because 
of incomplete answers to certain questions. 
In each survey a “social” rather than a 
“political” cross-section of the population 
was obtained. This means that an equal 
number of men and women were sought by 
the investigators and that more Negroes and 
poor people in the South were obtained than 
is usual in A.I.P.O. surveys. 

Besides the respondents’ réligion, the 
other information obtained on these ballots 
was economic status, education, section of 
the country, rural-urban status, and politi- 
cal affiliation. Tabulations on this material 
could proceed almost indefinitely. It is not 
the task here to try to explain any of the 
relationships obtained. More systematic de- 
scriptions of the relationships should occur 
in the context of some problem. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 give the raw data. 
Table 4 is based on Table 1 and illustrates 
the shape the data assume in percentage 
terms. Any person interested in a specific 
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problem can percentage the data as he pre- income while the percentage of Catholics in 
fers, holding constant any two variables. No each section except the South increases in- 
attempt is made here to go beyond a ter- __ versely with the increase in income. The per- 
tiary breakdown because of the dwindling centage of Protestants classified in the 
number of cases then obtained. “lower’’ income grorp in all sections except 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND ECONOMIC STATUS* 
(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 


Economic Status 
ToTAL 
EDUCATION RELIGION 
NATIONAL 
| Lower Middle Upper 

Catholic 14 07 53 164 
Protestant 71 685 399 1,155 

Nonmember 33 IgI 116 340 

High school.........| Catholic 154 414 65 633 
Protestant 534 1,676 424 2,634 

Nonmember 219 559 124 Qo2 

Grade school.......| Catholic 352 335 5° 737 
Protestant 1,026 1,219 192 2,437 

Nonmember 6390 591 69 1,299 

Less than gradeschool| Catholic 233 118 17 368 
Protestant 953 547 49 1,549 

Nonmember 565 2g 19 875 

| 

ee Catholic | 753 964 185 1,902 
Protestant 2,584 4,127 1,064 7,775 

Nonmember | 1,456 1,632 328 3,416 


*‘*Nonmembers’”’ also includes Jews; ‘‘College’’ means college graduate; ‘‘High school’’ means high-school 
graduate; ‘‘Grade school’’ means grade-school graduate. 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS SHOWN the South ranges from 25 to 32 per cent, 
The tables, first, offer further evidence while the pene? of Catholics classified 
in the lower income group ranges from 30 
to 51 per cent; the percentage range of Prot- 
estants in the upper income group varies 
from 14 to 18 per cent and of Catholics from 
6 to 15 per cent. The southern Protestants 


for certain commonly known facts: that 
Catholics are poorer and less well educated 
than Protestants, that the South has by far 
the largest proportion of Protestants of any 


section of the country, that the Pacific present, of course, a special case: in most 

Coast states have the largest concentration sections the ratio of upper- to lower-class 

of those who are not church members. Protestants is about 1 to 2, whereas in the 
More specifically, with respect to eco- South the ratio is about 1 to 6. 

nomic status, the percentage of Protestants In New England and the Middle Atlantic 

in each section increases with the increase in states, where there are large numbers of 


Catholics,’ the drop in the percentage of 
Catholics with increased income is approxi- 
mately of the same magnitude as the gain 
of Protestants with increased income in 
these sections. Hence the percentage of 
nonmembers remains relatively constant. 
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There is a definite tendency for the per- 
centage of Protestants within the upper and 
middle income groups to increase with the 
increase in education, Stated differently, 
the percentage of persons with higher educa- 
tion is greater for Protestants than for Cath- 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECTION, RELIGION, AND ECONOMIC STATUS 


Economic STATUS | 

SECTION RELIGION TOTAL 
Lower | Middle Upper 

New England...... Protestant 98 225 305 
Catholic 120 147 25 292 
Nonmembers 82 III 35 228 
Middle Atlantic.....} Protestant 511 834 242 1,587 
Catholic 2 409 70 841 
Nonmembers 377 453 120 950 
East Central. Protestants 401 792 261 1,454 
Catholic 142 175 43 360 
Nonmembers 383 306 87 866 
West Central Protestants 310 659 199 1,168 
Catholic 83 170 27 280 
Nonmembers 200 280 6 540 
Protestants 1,210 203 2,738 
Catholic 79 70 16 165 
Nonmembers 505 388 44 037 
Rocky Mountain....| Protestants 138 252 63 453 
Catholic 40 34 4 78 
Nonmembers 108 156 17 281 
Pacific Coast....... Protestant 132 234 ro 447 
Catholic 28 35 II 74 
Nonmembers 145 215 60 420 
5,454 7,360 1,740 14,554 


However, in other sections the decline in the 
proportion of Catholics with increased in- 
come is relatively slow while the increase of 
Protestants is relatively large, resulting in 
a larger number of those who are not church 
members for the lower economic group. 


3 Other poll data available show that first-genera- 
tion Irish and Italians number 17 per cent in New 
England, 13 per cent in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and 4 per cent or less in the other sections of the 
country. 


olics in the upper and middle income levels. 
This trend is not found, however, in the 
lower income group where the below-grade- 
school group contains a greater proportion 
of Protestants and a smaller proportion of 
Catholics than does the grade-school group. 
This is due primarily to the peculiar eco- 
nomic and educational distribution of 
southern Protestants, who represent nearly 
60 per cent of all the Protestants in our 
miniature population. Whereas 33 per cent 


(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 
| 
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of all the Protestants sampled were placed 
in the lower income group, 44 per cent of 
the southern Protestants were so placed, 
only 28 per cent of all Protestants with the 
southerners excluded. While 37 per cent of 
all the Protestants in the low income group 
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group. Within the middle income bracket, 
church membership increases significantly 
with educational status. 

Protestants in every section have had 
more schooling than Catholics. For exam- 
ple, excluding the South, 15 to 20 per cent 


TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SECTION, RELIGION, AND EDUCATION 
(Figures indicate number of cases in each group) 


EpucaTIONAL LEVEL 

SECTION RELIGION High- ToTAL 

Grade-School | School School 

Graduate Graduate Graduate 
New England....... Protestant 33 04 163 74 364 
Catholic 42 06 100 29 267 
Nonmembers 34 56 77 40 207 
Middle Atlantic... .. Protestant 198 476 522 244 1,440 
Catholic 161 310 243 55 769 
Nonmembers 159 307 245 127 838 
East Central........ Protestant 172 486 508 252 1,418 
Catholic 57 141 108 36 342 
Nonmembers 203 332 223 63 821 
West Central........} Protestant 124 383 453 177 1,137 
Catholic 38 100 IOI 20 259 
Nonmembers 93 216 144 46 499 
Protestant 919 785 626 252 2,582 
Catholic 61 39 44 15 1590 
Nonmembers 378 203 139 37 847 
Rocky Mountain....} Protestant 38 122 187 82 420 
Catholic 12 24 20 5 70 
Nonmembers 37 102 80 29 248 
Pactic Coast: Protestant 40 107 204 81 432 
Catholic 5 28 31 6 70 
Nonmembers 52 138 156 52 308 


have had less than complete grade-school 
education, this figure rises to 53 per cent of 
the southern Protestants in the low income 
group and drops to 25 per cent of low in- 
come Protestants with the South excluded; 
and while 23 per cent of all Protestants in 
the low income group have had high-school 
education or better, this figure drops to 14 
per cent for southern Protestants. 

The percentage of those who are not 
church members is highest in the low income 


of the Protestants in each section are re- 
corded as college graduates as compared to 
only 7 to 11 per cent for the Catholics. The 
range of those who have had at least a high- 


4 These percentages are high when compared to 
census data. The reason is the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining by polling device an honest answer on 
educational status because of the obvious prestige 
value of enhancing one’s educational attainments. 
However, the error here is probably constant with 
respect to Protestants and Catholics. 


school education is 53 to 66 per cent for 
Protestants and 38 to 53 per cent for Cath- 
olics. In other words, the highest ratio of 
high-school graduates found for Catholics in 
any section of the country (Pacific Coast) 
was no higher than the lowest ratio of high- 
school graduates for Protestants (Middle 
Atlantic and East Central states). The 
lower percentage of Protestants in the below- 
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who are not church members as education 
declines. 

Within each educational group the per- 
centage of Protestants increases with the in- 
crease in economic status.’ This trend is 
least noticeable in the lowest educational 
group, but in each of the other educational 
groups the upper economic class has about 
10 per cent more Protestants than the low- 


TABLE 4 


EDUCATION 
Economic Status RELIGION | 
Grade School Grade School | High School College = eS 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 

| Catholics 20 16 Il 9 12 
Protestants 58 62 69 70 67 

Nonmembers 22 22 20 21 21 

Middle. . Catholics 12 | 15 16 Io 14 
Protestants 57 57 | 63 7° 62 

Nonmembers 31 28 21 20 24 

Catholics 13 7 17 | 12 | 16 
Protestants 55 5 59 60 54 

Nonmembers 32 32 24 28 30 

Mational..........+. Catholics 13 17 5 | 10 | 15 
Protestants 56 54 63 70 59 

Nonmembers 31 29 22 20 | 26 

100 100 | 100 | 100 100 

| 


grade-school and the grade-school levels and ‘When the relationship between educational 
the higher percentage of Protestants in the Status and income is determined more exactly by 


calculation of coefficients of contingency and 
high-school and college levels in Table 4 are product moment correlations, the following results 
statistically significant. are obtained: 

As was found with respect to econonic 


status, in New England and the Middle At- m" | Standard 
Religion Cc Error 
lantic states the drop in the percentage of of r 


Catholics with the increase in education is  Catholics............ im 36 02 
approximately of the same magnitude as the protestants, excluding south.) 43 

rise in the percentage of Protestants in these Southern Protestants... 
sections. In the other sections the increase Nonmembers ee 41 -O1 

National total 40 42 
of Protestants is relatively large and the de- iM 
cline of Catholics relatively small, with a Although the assumptions of correlation pro- 
correspondingly larger proportion of those cedures are by no means fulfilled by data of this 


H 
EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION WITH ECONOMIC STATUS CONSTANT 


est economic class. Again the trends are up- 
set in the lower educational groups because 
of the southern Protestants: southern Prot- 
estants with less than grade-school educa- 
tion are slightly lower in economic status 
than Catholics, only 53 per cent of grade- 
school Protestants in the South are classified 
as middle income or above, while 60 per 
cent of the other Protestants in the sample 
are so Classified. 

Those who are not church members are 
found in increasing numbers as either income 
or education decreases. The highest per- 
centage of those not church members occurs 
in the lowest educational group and—within 
that group—in the lowest income bracket. 
Conversely, church membership goes up 
with income, particularly among persons 
who do not have a high-school education. 
Increased church membership is absorbed 
entirely by the Protestants in the three 
upper educational groups. 

To summarize the economic and educa- 
tional composition of Protestant and Catho- 
lic groups in the United States: 

1. The ratio of Protestants in a popula- 
tion group tends to increase with the eco- 
nomic status of the group. Conversely, the 
ratio of Catholics in a population group 
tends to decrease with the economic status 
of the group. A higher concentration of 
Protestants and a lower concentration of 


type, the similarity of C and r indicates that there 
is some linear correlation between economic status 
and education. A further analysis of these data is 
now in progress to define more fully the relationship 
between economic status and education, so that a 
basis for prediction from one of these variables to 
the other may be established. 
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Catholics in the middle and upper economic 
groups is likely to be found among the per- 
sons in these groups who have had the most 
formal education. This tendency is not 
found in the low income group because of 
the heavy weighting given by southern 
Protestants to the low income and low edu- 
cational groupings. 

2. The ratio of Protestants in a popula- 
tion group tends to increase with the educa- 
tional status of the group, and a higher con- 
centration of Protestants within any educa- 
tional group is likely to be found as economic 
status increases. With the exception of 
Catholics in the lowest educational group 
there is a tendency for the ratio of Catholics 
ina population group to decrease as the eco- 
nomic status of the group increases. The ex- 
ception is due to the heavy weighting of 
southern Protestants in the lowest educa- 
tional and income group. 

3. The number of church members in a 
population increases with both the economic 
and the educational status of the members of 
the population. Or, conversely, the number of 
those without church membership increases 
as the income or educational levels are de- 
scended. At the upper income level, how- 
ever, the proportion of church members is 
relatively constant irrespective of educa- 
tional status. The most marked increase in 
church membership with increasing school- 
ing is found in the middle economic group, 
while the most marked increase in church 
membership with increasing economic status 
is found among persons who have had only 
a grade-school education or less. 
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PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY AND 


ETHNIC ENDOGAMY' 


RUBY JO REEVES KENNEDY 


ABSTRACT 


In New Haven the increasing rate of marriage between persons living within twenty blocks of one 
another (64.43 per cent in 1931; 76.31 per cent in 1940) is closely related to ethnic endogamy. While the 
pattern of in-marriage on a neighborhood basis prevails within every racial and nationality group, it is par- 
ticularly pronounced among Negroes, Jews, and Italians. Very little intermarriage (5.7 per cent) occurs 
between persons residing in areas markedly different in social, economic, and cultural traits. The fact that 
more than half of these were ethnic in-marriages suggests a change in the character of the areas rather than 


any increasing tendency toward nationality exogamy. 


Propinquity of residence appears to be an 
increasingly important determinant in the 
selection of marriage partners in New Haven. 
In 1931 almost two-thirds of all New Haven 
residents getting married in that city lived 
within twenty blocks of one another.? A 
similarly high degree of closely propinqui- 
tous addresses (63.19 per cent) was true of 
Philadelphians marrying in Philadelphia in 
that same year.’ In 1940 this phenomenon 
was even more pronounced in New Haven. 
More than three-fourths of its residents mar- 
rying in the city lived within twenty blocks 
of one another, an increase of 12 per cent 
over 1931 (see Table 1). 

The trend to increased propinquity was 
marked in every distance category. There 
was even an increase in marriages of per- 
sons living at the same address. Corres- 
pondingly, there was a decided decline in 
marriages of persons living more than twen- 
ty blocks apart (from 35.37 to 23.69 per 
cent) (see Table 2). 

From Table 3 it is readily apparent that 
through the years certain groups (e.g., Ital- 


1 The writer is indebted to Maurice R. Davie of 
Yale University for valuable aid and suggestions in 
the preparation of this paper. 


2 Maurice R. Davie and Ruby Jo Reeves, “‘Pro- 
pinquity of Residence before Marriage,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 510-17. 


3 James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Residential Propinquity 
as a Factor in Marriage Selection,’ American J our- 
nal of Sociology, XXXVIII (September, 1932), 


219-24. 
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ians, Negroes) have remained highly propin- 
quitous in their mate selection. Others, pre- 
viously less so, showed a sharp increase in 
propinquitous marriage between 1931 and 
1940. The degree of residential proximity 
and its tendency to increase differ among 
the groups, as shown in Table 3. Particular- 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIAGES BY RESIDENTIAL 
PROPINQUITY BEFORE MARRIAGE IN NEW 
HAVEN IN 1931 AND 1940 


NUMBER OF 


Per CENT 
CasEs 


NUMBER OF 
Biocxs APART 


1931 1940 1931 1940 
Within twenty..| 480 
Over twenty 


892 64.43) 76.31 
| 35-57} 23.69 


Total......] 9745 100.00] 100.00 


ly marked was the trend toward propinqui- 
tous marriage among Negroes and British- 
Americans within the five-block range; 
among Poles, Irish, British-Americans, and 
Germans within the ten-block distance; and 
among Jews, Irish, British-Americans, and 
Germans within twenty blocks. That the 
Italians do not figure in this ranking of high- 
propinquity trends is due not to a lessening 
of propinquitous marriages among them but 
rather to their already pronounced rate in 
1931. The over-all picture of increasing pro- 
pinquity appears clearly in the decline of 
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marriages between persons living more than 
twenty blocks apart for every group except 
the Negroes. The Negro irregularity is due 
to the recent scattering of small segments of 
the colored population to two or three new 
zones of residence far removed from their 
main Negro area. The general pattern of 
lessening distance between premarital 
abodes is further emphasized by the appre- 
ciable tendency, in every group except the 
Irish, toward marriages between persons liv- 
ing five or fewer blocks apart. Their 13 per 


TABLE 2* 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY BEFORE MAR- 


Per CENT 
NuMBER OF BLOCKS 
193r | 
| 


APART 


Same address..... 


9.05 9.92 
| 
Within twenty.......... 64.43 | 76.31 


| 100.00 100.00 


* The percentages are cumulative up to the twenty-block 
range. Cases where one of the contracting parties was not a 
resident of New Haven have been eliminated from this study. 


cent increase of marriages within ten or 
fewer blocks, however, brings the Irish into 
line with the general trend (see Table 3). 

Since marriage on a neighborhood basis 
(within twenty blocks) is on the increase 
among nearly all groups in New Haven’s 
population, the question arises: Is the in- 
crease in propinquitous marriage due to eth- 
nic endogamy? The best way of securing an 
answer is to examine the distribution of 
“in” and “out’’4 marriages for each nation- 
ality and racial group in the various dis- 
tance ranges. 


4“Tn” marriage refers to a union between two 
persons of the same ethnic stock, whereas “‘out’’ 
marriage implies a crossing of ethnic lines. Excep- 
tions are the Jews, among whom religion rather than 
nationality is the criterion, and the Negroes, among 
whom race is the distinguishing feature. 
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While two-thirds of all the marriages in 
New Haven in 1940 were “in” unions, Ne- 
groes, Jews, and Italians—with 94.4, 90.1, 
and 85.5 per cent, respectively—led all 
other groups (see first two rows in Table 4). 
This strong pattern of “in” marriage re- 
flects the special solidarity existing in these 
three groups, which is accentuated by the 
fact that each forms its own area of resi- 
dence, within which selection of marriage 
partners is more common than among the 
other groups (see Table 4). 


TABLE 3* 


PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY FOR 
EACH ETHNIC GROUP IN NEW HAVEN 
IN 1931 AND 1940 


NuMBER oF BLocks APART 


Within | Within Within | Over 
Groups Five en Twenty Twenty 
1931 1940 | 1931 | 1940| 1931 1940 1931 | 1940 
Negro \57 14/70 35/82 86174.06 96.30/88 .88) 3.70\11.12 
Jewish... . .|29. 28/23.94/10.72 
Italian |33-75|36.21|53 09/57. 12/70. 37|76.31| 29.63/23 .69 
Polish . .. . 42.11/31. 57 
Irish . . 49.62/56. 51/69.00 43.49/31 .00 
Brit.—Amer.| 21.85) 36.04/37 .82/56.20/57.98 69.55'42.02|30.45 
German... .|25 40) 31 48/33 33/50 79/72. 21/49. 21|/27.79 
| | | 
Total 33.30/35 64.43) 76.31/35.57|23.69 


* Only major groups are included. Those having fewer than 
twenty marriages were omitted since generalizations based on 
such limited numbers would be weak. 


We may take 66.7 per cent as the normal 
standard of measurement for “‘in’’ marriage, 
since it indicates the over-all behavior of the 
entire community. We may then compare 
the conformity of each group with reference 
to it, and thus determine the relationship 
which propinquity bears to this as well as to 
the “out” marriage standard of 33.3 per 
cent. Clearly, there is a high correlation be- 
tween “in” marriage and premarital dis- 
tances of twenty blocks or less. Correspond- 
ingly, ‘out’ exceed “in” marriages when 
more than twenty blocks separate premari- 
tal addresses of spouses. The Irish are the 
only exception; and explanation for this ir- 
regularity is offered below. 

The ethnic groups in which the propor- 
tion of “in” unions exceeds the 66.7 norm 
(Negroes, Jews, and Italians) rank highest 


RIAGE IN NEW HAVEN IN 1931 AND 1940 a 
| 


in propinquitous marriages -of less than 
twenty blocks; while groups whose “out” 
marriage rate exceeds the general standard 
of 33.3 per cent (Poles, Irish, British-Ameri- 
cans, and Germans) have much higher pro- 
portions of unions between persons living 
more than twenty blocks apart (see Tables 3 
and 4). Here, then, are three factors creat- 
ing geographical boundaries within which 
mate selection ordinarily occurs: (1) a di- 
vergent and clannish religion in the case of 


TABLE 4* 


PREMARITAL RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY FOR 
“IN” AND “OUT”? MARRIAGES OF EACH ETH 
NIC GROUP IN NEW HAVEN IN 1940 


| To-| Ne-| Jew- Ital-| Pol- Irish’ Brit.- | Ger- 


tal | gro| ish | ian | ish Amer. man 
Per cent “‘In’’. . . .|66.7 94.4/90.1'85.5 56.5 58.8) 48.5 |37.8 
Per cent ‘‘Out”’ 33.3) 8.9.14.5.43.5 41.2] 51.5 |72.2 
Blocks apart: 
Five } 
36.7 70.6'32.7/37.8 32.6.18.2| 36.8 |20.0 
“Out”... 35.3 |35.9 
Ten | 
1§7.8174.5|63.4 58.4 65.1140.9) 52.6 |53.3 
Twenty 
. 60.6) 70.6 |73.3 
74.6.60.677.8) 68.6 |71.8 
Over twenty | | 
“In”. 25.6. 39.4) 29.4 |26.7 
39.4 22.2) 31.4 |28.2 


* The percentages in this table indicate the proportions of 
all ‘‘in’’ and ‘‘out’’ marriages, respectively, which fall within 
each of the distance ranges. The percentages are cumulative 
up to the twenty-block range. 


the Jews, (2) race in the case of the Negroes, 
and (3) a high degree of ethnocentrism, cul- 
tural peculiarities, and persistent Old World 
folkways among the Italians, owing in part 
to their relatively large numbers.’ These 
factors operate to isolate these three groups 
geographically and maritally; each lives in 
its own area and marries within that area. 
However, the increasing tendency of other 
groups, formerly less propinquitous—the 
Poles, Irish, Germans, and British-Ameri- 
cans—in the direction of propinquitous mar- 
riage, further suggests a gradually increasing 
tightening of all social, and hence residential, 
barriers between the various nationality 


5 Italians comprise about 40 per cent of all per- 
sons of foreign white stock in New Haven. 
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groups in the city. This is even further cor- 
roborated by the fact that the Irish, who 
registered a decrease in very propinquitous 
marriages (within five blocks) in 1940, are 
much more likely to go beyond twenty 
blocks for their mates if they are also Irish 
than if they are not. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that cultural, especially religious, ties 
still hold, even in long-distance marriages, 
among the Irish. This is not true, however, 
of any of the other groups, for in each of 
them greater residential distance is much 
more likely to accompany “out” than “in” 
marriage (see Table 4). 

To test further the possibility that there 
is in New Haven an increasing tendency 
toward the development of segregated com- 
munities based upon ethnic, racial, and re- 
ligious characteristics, the addresses of 
couples were analyzed according to the eco- 
logical units or “natural areas” into which 
the city of New Haven has been divided. 
The method by which these areas were de- 
rived and a description of their predominant 
traits have been reported elsewhere.® Twen- 
ty-two residential areas have been distin- 
guished. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of mar- 
riages according to premarital residence of 
1,112 couples, or 2,224 individuals. This is 
a smaller number of cases than that upon 
which the foregoing statements have been 
based. For the ensuing ecological analysis, 
the total of 1,169 couples married in New 
Haven in 1940 had to be reduced by the 
elimination of 39 instances where one or 
both of the contracting parties did not dwell 
in areas predominantly residental and of 18 
cases where either bride or groom was re- 
siding in a given area solely because of em- 
ployment there as a servant. 

The relationship between ecological resi- 
dence and marriage selection may be ob- 
served more readily by classifying the twen- 
ty-two areas into three major groups as fol- 
lows (“‘predominant” is taken to mean more 
than one-half): 


6M. R. Davie, “‘The Pattern of Urban Growth,” 
Studies in the Science of Society, ed. G. P. Murdock 
(1937), PP. 133-61. 


a 
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A. Predominantly foreign-born; Catholic; la- 
borers and artisans—low income: Areas III, 
IV, V, VI, XII, XIII 

B. Predominantly mixed nativity; mixed reli- 
gion; laborers, artisans, office workers, 
dealers, and proprietors—low to median 
income; which may be subdivided as fol- 
lows: 

1. Predominantly mixed nativity; Catholic; 
laborers, artisans, and office workers— 
low income: Areas VII, X, XI, XIX, 
XXII 

2. Predominantly mixed nativity ; mixed re- 
ligion; artisans, office workers, dealers, 
and proprietors—median income: Areas 
II, XV, XVI, XVIII, XXI 

3. Predominantly mixed nativity: Protes- 
tant; artisans, office workers, dealers, and 
proprietors—median income: Areas VIII, 
XIV, XX 

C. Predominantly native American; Protes- 
tant; professionals, business executives, 
office workers—high income: Areas I, XVII 


One of the most interesting situations dis- 
closed by this analysis is that in 42.8 per 
cent of the cases the marriage-contracting 
parties lived in the same area (see Table 5). 
This is especially significant in view of the 
small size of most of the areas. They range 
in maximum extent from four to thirty-two 
blocks, averaging about eleven blocks. Only 
two areas show a maximum distance range 
of twenty or more blocks. If to these cases 
are added those of individuals marrying 
within like areas (30 per cent), then nearly 
three-fourths (72.8 per cent) of all persons 
marrying within the city chose mates resid- 
ing in similar types of neighborhood. Very 
little intermarriage (5.7 per cent) occurred 
between areas markedly dissimilar in social, 
economic, and cultural traits. 

Contrasting these facts with those dis- 
closed for 1931, we find that almost no 
change occurred in the proportions of mar- 
riages involving parties from the same area 
(43.4 per cent in 1931) and from like areas 
(30.4 per cent in 1931) (see Table 5). On the 
other hand, the slight decrease in percentage 
(from 22.5 in 1931 to 21.5 in 1940) of mar- 
riages between persons from related areas is 
accounted for in part by the increase of mar- 
riages between persons residing in dissimilar 
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areas (from 3.7 in 1931 to 7.5 per cent in 
1940) (see Table 5). For instance, in the 
areas inhabited predominantly by the for- 
eign-born who are Catholics, laborers, and 
artisans having low incomes (major group 
A: Areas III, IV, V, VI, XII, and XIII) 
there has been a marked increase of mar- 


TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUALS 
MARRYING IN NEW HAVEN IN 1931 AND 
1940, BY PREMARITAL RESIDENCE ACCORD- 
ING TO TYPE OF AREA 


Area Types 
In Re- In Dis- 
* 

AREAS In Same In Liket latedt similar$ 
TQ3I | 1931 | 1940) 1931 | IQg40 
§0.0| 37.5| 8.3] 12.5 41.7) 25.0].....] 25.0 
18.2) 24.3) 54.6) 43.9] 13.6; 9.8) 13.6] 22.0 
45.0} 26.2| 32.5] 50.0] 22.5) 13.1]..... 10.7 
44.0} 51.7] 39.0] 32.4] 17.0) 13.1|..... 2.8 
49.2| 30.8] 45.9] 56.0] 4.9] r2.1|.....| 4.1 
43-9] 42.7) 31.6] 32.6) 23.2) 20.2} 1.3] 4.5 
38.0) 34.4] 27.6] 22.6] 43.0} 3.2]..... 
36.3| 29.1] 22.7] 40.0]..... 41.0] 30.9 
| 33.3] 26.6] 29.2] 66.7] 37.5] 6.7]..... 
42.9] 42.1] 30.4] 42.1) 25.0) 1.7 
32.0] 33.3| 40.0] 15.3] 24.0) 51.4] 4.0]..... 
60.2) 56.4) 16.8) 18.3] 22.6) 21.6) 0.4) 3.7 
34.7| 8.3] 52.2] 41.7] 13 
MLV 32.5| 34.8] 40.5] 37-7] 2.7]...-. 24.3| 27.5 
§2.0| 48.2] 25.9] 25.7] 20.2] 25.6) 1.9] 0.5 
32.6) 32.8) 32.6) 35.3] 25.5) 27-9] 9.3] 4.0 
XVIII. 36 4| 22.2] 27.2) 22.2] 36.4) 50.0)..... 5.6 
| 37-5 90-0) 6.2} 50.0) 12.5 

25.0) 39.6) 42 8| 34.0] 32.2] 23.6]..... 2 
13.3) 20.7| 60.0} 51.7| 20.0] 27.6] 6.7]..... 
Total 43-4) 42.8) 30.4] 30.0} 22 S| 5.7 


* Both parties before marriage lived in the same one of the 
twenty-two areas. 


+ Both parties before marriage lived in areas that fall in the 
same major grouping, e.g., both in Group A. 

t The two parties before marriage resided in areas falling in 
different, yet closely related, major groups. 


§ One of the contracting parties lived in an area falling in a 
major group least related to the area where the other party re- 
sided. 
riages involving dissimilar areas (see Table 
5). Likewise, in areas populated predomi- 
nantly by native Americans who are Protes- 
tants employed as professionals, business 
executives, or office workers earning high in- 
comes (major group C: Areas I and XVII), 
there has been an increase in the number of 
marriages involving dissimilar areas (see 
Table 5). On the other hand, in sections 
populated largely by Catholics of mixed na- 
tivity who are laborers, artisans, or office 


workers having low incomes (major group 
B,1: Areas VII, IX, X, XI, XIX, and XX), 
there has been a pronounced decrease in 
marriages between persons from dissimilar 
areas (see Table 5). Over all, however, very 
little change has occurred between 1931 and 
1940, and the conclusions of the former year 
still apply in New Haven: 


Analysis of all the marriage licenses... . 
has shown.... that in the vast majority of 
cases marriage is an in-group affair, that is, the 
two contracting parties tend to be of the same 
race, nationality, religion, and socio-economic 
status. Urban ecological studies have disclosed 
that the population tends to be segregated spa- 
tially according to the same traits. Thus the co- 
incidence of these two tendencies goes far to 
explain the factor of residential propinquity in 
marriage selection.’ 


A special analysis of the sixty-three mar- 
riages in 1940 between parties residing in 


dissimilar ecological areas of the city shows 


7 Davie and Reeves, of. cit., p. 517. 
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that more than half (58.8 per cent) were 
“in” unions. In some groups an even higher 
proportion of the marriages involving dis- 
similar areas were of this type. This was 
true for all the Jewish marriages, 80 per cent 
of the Italian, and 77 per cent of the British- 
American. This indicates that the 2 per 
cent increase of marriages between partners 
residing in dissimilar ecological areas does 
not imply a corresponding increase of mar- 
riages between different ethnic, racial, and 
religious groups. Rather does it suggest a 
gradual change in the character of the 
areas, which is only to be expected in view 
of the sharp decline in the foreign-born pop- 
ulation and the recent development of re- 
housing projects in several areas. The facts 
at hand point to shiftings in the location of 
homogeneous communities rather than to 
their disappearance and an increasingly firm 
integration of each on ethnic, religious, and 
racial lines as disclosed by the rising trend 
toward “‘neighborhood”’ marriages. 
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INTERMARRIAGE AMONG NATIONALITY GROUPS IN A 


RURAL AREA OF MINNESOTA’ 


LOWRY NELSON 


ABSTRACT 


Of 885 marriages representing ten nationality groups in rural Wright County, Minnesota, over two-thirds 
of the husbands and wives were of the same ethnic group. Endogamous rates were highest among Finns, 
followed by Germans, Poles, and Swedes in the order named. Intermarriage appears to be influenced by 
numerical importance of the particular group in the population, residential propinquity, and religious differ- 
ences. The high rates of in-group marriages suggest the persistence of culturally deviant groups and a re- 
tardation of assimilation. The melting-pot theory of amalgamation needs revision if present data are sup- 
ported by further study. Also, the existence of these cultural diversities should be considered in educational 


and other social programs designed for rural areas. 


There can be little doubt that the ‘‘melt- 
ing-pot”’ as a figure of speech to describe the 
assimilation of the disparate elements into 
the American population has lulled us into 
complacency to the extent that very little 
attention has been given by students to 
what is the final test of assimilation: inter- 
marriage. This has been true especially 
with reference to the various nationality 
groups within the white race, particularly 
those from northern and central Europe. 
Moreover, with one or two rare exceptions— 
to be noted presently—practically nothing 
is known of the extent of endogamy among 
these groups in rural areas. The paucity of 
the literature on the field in general is al- 
ways noted by the few students who have 
paid any attention to the subject. Thus 
Professor Bossard in a recent article com- 
ments as follows: “The subject of inter- 
marriage between different nationality and 
nativity groups has been neglected in socio- 
logical study seemingly in proportion to its 
social significance.” 

Before presenting the material which is 
the main subject of this paper, brief refer- 
ence will be made to other studies in the 
field. The most extensive study of inter- 
marriage in this country was made by 
Drachsler and was based upon nearly 80,000 


* “Miscellaneous Journal Series,” No. 470. 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


2 James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Nationality and Nativity 
as Factors in Marriage,” American Sociological 


Review, IV, No. 6 (December, 1939), 792-08. 
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marriages in New York City from 1908 to 
1912.3 Bossard uses as the basis of his study 
the marriage statistics published as part of 
the Annual Report of the New York State 
Department of Health. These data are ex- 
clusive of New York City, but there is no 
tabulation by rural and urban segments of 
the population. 

Both Bossard and Drachsler find a tend- 
ency to intranationality marriages, although 
there is a considerable range of difference 
between them in their rates. Moreover, in- 
termarriage rates increase with the second 
and third generations. 

Constantine Panunzio recently reported 
on the intermarriages between certain na- 
tionality and racial groups in Los Angeles 
County, including Negroes, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Mexicans, Filipinos, and American 
Indians.4 He found that 97.3 per cent of the 
marriages were intraracial. This study, val- 
uable as it is in the contribution it makes to 
the general subject, sheds no light at all on 
the question of intermarriage among na- 
tionality groups within the white race. The 
hypothesis that ‘“‘sex ratios and culture” are 
“the basic factors” in intermarriage’ is nev- 
ertheless significant and undoubtedly would 
be applicable to any study of white nation- 
ality groups. 

3 Julius Drachsler, Democracy and Assimilation 
(New York: Macmillan & Co., 1920). 


4“Intermarriage in Los Angeles, 1924-1933,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII, No. 5 
(March, 1941), 690-701. 


5 [bid., p. 691. 
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John Kolehmainen made a study of 350 
Finnish marriages in Conneaut, Ohio, cover- 
ing the period 1895-1935, in which he re- 
ports a recent tendency (since 1926) toward 
“increasing predominance of mixed over 


homogeneous unions.” Out of 230 mar- 
riages of American-born Finns during the 
whole period, 123, or nearly 54 per cent, 
were mixed.° Here, again, the study is based 
upon an urban group. 

Niles Carpenter, using the nationality 
data reported for parents of children born 
TABLE 1 
RATES PER 1,000 OF MATINGS WITHIN THE SAME 


NATIONALITY OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN BORN 
IN THE E REGISTRATION AREA IN 1920 


Ethnic Group | Fathers | Mothers 
| 828.0 | 970.6 
Poland Rae | 815.2 | 910.6 
United States | 950.7 | 807.9 
Russia (including Russian Poland)) 752.9 | 867.7 
Hungary... | 856.2 | 840.9 
Austria (including Austrian Po-| 
land).. 772.5 | 803.0 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden | 481.8 | 652.1 
Ireland...... | 707.5 | 612.9 
Germany (including German Po-| 
Canada.......... ..| 386.9 | 411.4 
England, Scotland, Wales.... 337.8 | 373.1 


in the registration area for 1920, finds a 
strong tendency for races and nationality 
groups to be endogamous.’ The extent of 
this tendency is shown by the rates of mat- 
ings of fathers and of mothers within the 
same ethnic group® (Table 1). 

Since the data are based upon the birth- 
place of the father and the mother, only the 
foreign-born population is involved. There 
is no way of knowing to what extent the 
matings within the native-born population 
are within the same ethnic group. For ex- 
ample, Carpenter observes that in cases of 
mixed marriages the tendency is for the for- 


6A Study of Marriage in a Finnish Commu- 
nity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLII, No. 3 
(November, 1936), 376. 

7 Immigrants and Their Children, 1920 (‘‘Census 
Monographs,” No. 7 [Washington, D.C., 1927)). 


8 Tbid., p. 243 (Table III). 
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eign-born to marry into the “American” 
population rather than to choose a mate 
from among other foreign nationalities. 
This may simply mean that in choosing a 
mate individuals are selecting, from within 
the so-called “‘American” stock, persons of 
the same or of similar ethnic background to 
their own. On the basis of the facts it is a 
bit difficult to see how Carpenter could 
come to the conclusion that “there can be 
no doubting that America’s ‘melting pot’ is 
fusing at a very rapid rate.’’® With such 
high in-group marriage rates, “fusion” is 
limited indeed. 

Carpenter notes that there are more 
mixed marriages in the rural portion of the 
registration area than in the urban. That 
is, foreign-born people intermarried with na- 
tives more often in the rural area. This, as 
he points out, is no doubt due to the smaller 
proportions of the foreign-born in the rural 
population and to the rural-urban differ- 
ences in the sex ratios. No separate analysis 
of rural and urban groups was made on a 
nationality basis. 

About the only major study of intermar- 
riage among rural people according to na- 
tivity and nationality was made by Edmund 
de S. Brunner; his study covered 44,643 mar- 
riage-license applications in the states of 
New York, Wisconsin, and Nebraska for a 
pre-war period (1908-12) and a post-war pe- 
riod (1921-25).%° This is an important 
study, and it would have been of even 
greater value had the nationality groups 
been treated separately rather than by clus- 
ters (Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Teutonic, 
Slavic, Latin). However, the author, by 
way of justification of the use of these cate- 
gories, points out that in ‘‘most groups one 
nation considerably exceeded all others in 
the number of grooms.””" 

For the five ethnic groups the proportion 
of intermarriages was highest among the 
Anglo-Saxon in Nebraska and Wisconsin, 


9 Tbid., p. 233. 


'© Immigrant Farmers and Their Children (New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929), chap. iv. 


Tbid., p. 85. 
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with the Scandinavians ranking first in New 
York. Germans were second in intermar- 
riage rates in Nebraska and Wisconsin and 
third in New York. The difference between 
the rates for ‘“Teutonic” and Scandinavian, 
however, were very small. “‘Latins” ranked 
fourth and ‘‘Slavs”’ fifth in all three states. 
With the exception of the Anglo-Saxons in 
Nebraska and New York, and the Scandi- 
navians in New York, intermarriages were 
less than 50 per cent. In common with 
other studies, this one indicates a tendency 
for intermarriages to increase with the sec- 
ond and third generations of foreign stock.” 

The data reported in this paper represent 
an incidental phase of a larger study of so- 
cial areas and community relations in 
Wright County, Minnesota. The original 
study was an attempt to determine neigh- 
borhood areas of Wright County, and it was 
anticipated that the nationality factor 
might bear some relationship to such neigh- 
borhoods as might be located. With this 
idea in mind, the schedules, which were 
gathered through the co-operation of the 114 
rural schools, asked for the nationality of 
the fathers and mothers of the children in 
the schools. This made possible the analysis 
of intermarriage reported here. 

In all, 1,032 schedules were returned. Of 
these there were 134 children who gave the 
nationality of one or both parents as ‘“‘Amer- 
ican.”’ While the smallness of this number 
would tend to indicate a high degree of ac- 
curacy in nationality identification, the va- 
lidity of the returns for present purposes 
could not be established, and all ‘Ameri- 
can” schedules were eliminated from con- 
sideration. An additional 13 schedules in- 
volved nationalities (Belgian, Austrian, 
Danish, Swiss) so few in number as to be 
insignificant. This left a total of 1,770 per- 
sons,'3 with ten nationalities represented, 


12 See also Bessie Bloom Wessel, An Ethnic Sur- 
vey of Woonsocket, Rhode Island (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931), for similar findings with 
reference to an urban group. 


"3 Before it was decided to eliminate these 134 
schedules, tabulations were made including them. 
The “American” group showed 90.4 per cent intra- 
group marriages. The other four nationalities were 
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several of which have fewer cases than is 
desirable. 

Admittedly, the incidental nature of the 
data left much to be desired. There was, for 
example, no way of knowing how many of 
the individuals were foreign-born or native- 
born of foreign or mixed parentage. It may 
even be that some of them are native-born 
of native parents, yet identify themselves 
with ancestry of a given nationality. The 
fact that all the individuals were parents of 
children who were in the grade schools, and 
therefore not over fourteen years of age, 
would lead to the supposition that the vast 
majority are native-born and that those who 
are foreign-born probably emigrated at ear- 
lier ages. 

The ten nationalities under consideration 
are representative, from a numerical stand- 
point, of the more important foreign stock 
in the Wright County population. In 1930 
they constituted 91.7 per cent of all foreign 
stock. Since the 1940 census data on the 
native-born of foreign parentage is not yet 
available, the 1930 census has been used as 
a basis for comparison with the sample. 
Slightly over half of the county population 
in 1930 was classified as foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign parentage. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that the 
sample is distributed in numerical order 
among the groups as was the population 
within the same groups in 1930. Since the 
sample can be considered as almost entirely 
farm population and the 1930 figures are for 
the county population as a whole, some de- 
viation is to be expected. The 885 families 
represent approximately 20 per cent of the 
farm population of the county in 1940. 

While there is no inclination to attempt 
to establish Wright County as typical of a 
larger area, it cannot be said to be atypical 
of the northern Middle West. A cursory 
glance at the census data for this area reveals 
the large extent to which the population is 
composed of immigrant stock from north- 


all intermarried, with one exception. Leaving these 
groups out of consideration altered the intermar- 
riage rates of eight of the group, reducing them by 
from 1 to 2.3 per cent. 
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ern and central Europe, notably Germany 
and Scandinavia. The Middle West was the 
first great rural melting-pot area of the 
country. 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate the pattern of 
marriage among the groups. Over two- 
thirds of all matings are endogamous. Only 
three (French, Irish, and Norwegian) fell 
below 50 per cent in the case of husbands, 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SELECTED NATIONALITY GROUPS IN TOTAL 
WRIGHT COUNTY POPULATION FOR 1930 AND 
SAMPLE 


Wricat County 
(FOREIGN-BORN SAMPLE 
AND NATIVE-BORN (HusBANDSs 
OF FOREIGN Par AND WIVES) 


NATIONALITY ENTS, 1930 


| Num Per Num Per 

ber Cent ber Cent 

German 5,036 38.8 790 | 44.6 
Swedish. . . 4,073 31.4 368 | 20.8 
Finnish | 1,214 6.4 | 169 9.5 
French*...... | s82 4.5 | 105 5.9 
406 81 4.6 
Polish. | 147 67 3.8 
English 1.6 | 3.2 
Dutch. 2.5} 41 2.3 
Norwegian.......| 667 57 3.2 
Bohemian.......} 32 2.5 | 35 2.0 
ae 12,978f| 100.0 | 1,770 | 99.9 


* Includes Canadian French. 
¢ Constitutes 91.7 per cent of all foreign stock in 1930 


and only the Irish and Norwegian in the 
case of wives. The numbers involved in the 
case of some of those with low percentages 
of intragroup marriages are very small, and 
this would be expected to increase the num- 
ber of marriages with other groups. The 
Poles are an exception, however, since they 
show the third highest rate of in-group mar- 
riages, while at the same time only thirty- 
four cases are reported. It was discovered, 
however, when the distribution of nationali- 
ties was mapped, that the Poles were rather 
highly concentrated in one or two commu- 
nity areas. 

This suggested the idea of attempting to 
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isolate the effect of residential propinquity, 
which is known to be an important factor in 
marriage selection.’ Naturally, since we do 
not have the addresses of the marriage part- 
ners previous to marriage, it is simply a mat- 
ter of making a rough approximation as to 
the influence of propinquity. To this end, 
the three most numerous groups (Germans, 
Finns, and Swedes) were grouped according 
to communities in which they outnumbered 
any other group, and the percentage of in- 
termarriage was then determined. Germans 
outnumbered other groups in fourteen of the 
twenty community areas of the county, 
Swedes in two, Finns in one, and French in 
one. The results of this tabulation show 
markedly higher rates of in-group marriage 
for Swedes and Germans as between ‘“‘ma- 
jority” and “minority” communities, and a 
considerable, though smaller, difference for 
the Finns. 

The percentage marrying within the same 
nationality in communities where they 
were in the majority or in the minority are 
shown in Table 5. The numerical impor- 
tance of the particular nationality group in 
the population bears some relation to the 
rate of intermarriage. If the nationalities 
are grouped according to their numerical 
importance in the sample, a further demon- 
stration of this relationship is indicated 
(Table 6). 

It should be noted that while the more 
numerous nationalities when grouped ex- 
ceed the less numerous in the proportion in- 
termarrying, the combined percentage in 
the three largest is smaller than that for 
either Germans or Finns when considered 
separately, although it exceeds that for the 
Swedes (Table 4). In the middle group it is 
the influence of the Poles which brings the 
group percentage above that of either the 


'4 J. H. S. Bossard, ‘“‘Residential Propinquity as 
a Factor in Marriage Selection,” American Journal 
of Sociology, XX XVIII (September, 1932), 219-24; 
Howard Y. McClusky and Alvin Zander, “Residen- 
tial Propinquity and Marriage in Branch County, 
Michigan,” Social Forces, XTX (October, 1940), 79- 
81; Donald Mitchell, “Residential Propinquity and 
Marriage in Carver and Scott Counties, Minne- 
sota” (unpublished manuscript). 
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TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION BY NATIONALITY GROUPS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES, WRIGHT COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
WIVES 
HvusBANDS | | 
Total Ger Swed- Fine- |French| Irish | Polish Eag- Dutch Nerwe Behe- 
an ish ish | | lish gian mian 
German 385 | 308 | 23 | 4 | 13 13 | 4 6 I 10 3 
195 35 120 9 4 15 I 
83 | 2 4| 72 | I 3 I 
43 | 18] 6 I 2 I I 
Polish . 34 | | 25 I 
Bohemian...... 18 | 4 | 3 I 1 | 9 
885 | 405 | 173 | 86 51 | 38 | 33 | 30 17 35 17 
TABLE 4 TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
MARRYING WITHIN THE 


PERCENTAGE OF IN-GROUP MARRIAGES FOR 


Per CENT MARRYING 
SAME NATIONALITY 
NATIONALITY 

Husbands | Wives 
61.8 69.4 
86.7 83.7 
23.2 26.3 
English 59.2 
Dutch. 58.3 | 82.4 
Norwegian........... 18.2 
Bohemian........... 50.0 | 52.9 
All groups....... 68.2 68.2 


Irish or French when they are taken by 
themselves, while the Poles alone exceed the 
combined rate. 

Again, the original schedules did not in- 
dicate the religious affiliation of the part- 
ners. However, certain groups are known to 
be nominally Catholic—the Poles, French, 
Irish, and at least part of the Germans; 
while Swedes, Norwegians, Finns, English, 
and Dutch are normally Protestant. It was 
not possible to identify Bohemians, al- 
though they are probably Catholic. The 


THREE NATIONALITY GROUPS IN COMMU- 

NITIES WHERE THEY WERE IN THE MaA- 

JORITY OR MINORITY 

Nationality | Majority Minority 
72.5 49.66 
87.9 79.2 
TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF INTRAGROUP MARRIAGES 
ACCORDING TO NUMERICAL IMPOR- 
TANCE IN THE SAMPLE 
Per Cent 
of Inter- 
marriages 
within 
Groups 
3 largest (Germans, Swedes, Finns). 71.9 
3 next largest (French, Irish, Polish) 57.9 
4 smallest (English, Dutch, Norwe- 


gian, and Bohemian) 


Group 


German group is known to be part Lu- 
theran.'s 

By segregating the sample in accordance 
with the location of Catholic parishes and 


*sC, A. French and F. B. Lamson, Condensed 
History of Wright County, 1851-1935 (Delano, 
Minn.: Eagle Printing Co., 1935), pp. 115-33. This 
gives the location of Catholic and Lutheran parishes. 


— 


parochial schools, and considering the Ger- 
mans in these communities as Catholic 
along with French, Irish, and Polish, and 
considering as Protestant those Germans lo- 
cated in communities with no Catholic par- 
ishes (with the exception noted in the foot- 
note) along with nominally Protestant na- 
tionalities, we get the results shown in 
Table 7. While this classification is only an 
approximate distribution according to reli- 


TABLE 7 
INTERMARRIAGE RATES AMONG NOMINALLY 
CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
NATIONALITY GROUPS 


MARRIED TO 


WIVES 
SAME NA 
WITHIN 
TIONALITY 
NATIONALITY COMBINED 
RELIGION Group 


(HusBanpDs) 


Catholic (German*, 
French, Irish, Po- 
lish). . 280 | 251 | 89.7] 214 | 76.0 

Protestant (Ger- 
man,t Swedish, 
Finnish, Norwe- 
gian, Dutch, Eng- 
__ | eee 336 | 340 | 92.9] 257 | 70.0 


* In communities reporting organized parishes. 

tIn communities other than those with Catholic parishes 
except Buffalo, which was arbitrarily classified in this group, al- 
though it contains a Catholic parish as well as Protestant 
churches. 


gious preference, it is believed to have some 
validity. It is noteworthy that Protestants 
show a slightly higher percentage than do 
Catholics and that intermarriage between 
the religious groups is markedly !ess than 
among nationalities. 

It is recognized that this method of analy- 
sis incorporates the element of residential 
propinquity as well as religion, since the 
analysis is on a community-area basis; but 
the fact that the intermarriage rate is con- 
siderably higher than that shown when the 
communities were grouped according to the 
numerical dominance of specific groups 
points to the possible influence of church 
affiliation as a factor of importance. This is 
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in line with expectation, since most religious 
denominations encourage intermarriage. It 
has been suggested that the tendency to 
discourage intermarriage with Catholics is 
stronger in Protestants than is true with 
Catholics where Protestants are concerned. 

As far as the writer is aware, there are no 
comparable data on intermarriage among 
farm people. New York State, as previously 
noted, does record the nationality of brides 
and grooms applying for marriage licenses. 
Summaries are published annually showing 
nativity and nationality of foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign or mixed parentage. 
There is no segregation of rural and urban. 
On the basis of the New York report for 
1939 the writer tabulated the grooms and 
brides (exclusive of those marrying native- 
born of native parents, in which case na- 
tionality could not be identified) for the five 
nationality groups most nearly correspond- 
ing to those involved in Wright County. 
The results are presented in Table 8. 

The New York data are significant not 
in their degree of correspondence with or 
deviation from the Minnesota figures but 
only in that they reveal from another area 
evidence showing a persistent tendency 
among foreign stock toward endogamous 
marriages. While the tendency is more pro- 
nounced in some groups than others, it is 
significant in all of them. 

It seems clear from the Minnesota data 
and the data from other studies that there 
is a tendency toward endogamous marriages 
among the nationality groups of northern 
and central European origin. This tendency 
to choose marriage partners along national- 
ity lines is unquestionably reinforced by re- 
ligious affiliation, which is so often associ- 
ated with nationality. The tendency—not 
fully recognized in the past—for families of 
common national origin to settle in compact 
geographic areas also contributes to the per- 
sistence of in-group marriage. 

The social significance of intermarriage 
or intramarriage lies chiefly in its relation to 
social assimilation. There are those who re- 
gard intermarriage as of secondary impor- 
tance in assimilation. Galitzi, for example, 


| 
| | 


maintains that “inter-marriage is not a con- 
dition sine gua non of assimilation, as com- 
plete assimilation can be achieved without 
racial amalgamation. It is more a cultur- 
al than a biological process.** She quotes 
with approval the statement of Fairchild 
that assimilation means “adoption into the 


TABLE 8* 


GROOMS OF KNOWN NATIONALITY MARRYING 
BRIDES OF SAME NATIONALITY,f NEW YORK 
(EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK CITY), 1939 


MARRYING SAME 


| 
| | NATIONALITY 
NATIONALITY OF GROOMS ToTAL 
} 
| | No. Per Cent 
Danish, Norwegian,| | 
Swedish...........| 300 | 120 40.0 
English, Scotch, Welsh) 575 | 150 26.1 
| 590 | 40.1 
| 2,151 | 1,581 72.5 


* Source: New York State Department of Health, Sixtieth 
Annual Report, 1939 (compiled from Tables 34, 35, and 36). 


‘7 Includes for both brides and grooms those foreign-born and 
native-born of foreign or mixed parentage. 


spiritual inheritance of a nation,’’*? admit- 
ting, however, that intermarriage ‘“‘hastens”’ 
the process. 

On the other side of the issue, it is only 
necessary to call attention to the difficulty 
of an alien group ‘‘adopting the spiritual in- 
heritance of a nation,” if marriage is largely 
within its own membership, since this tends 
to perpetuate the native folkways, language, 
and cultural outlook. It is well to remember, 
moreover, that the family itself is “more 
a cultural than a biological” entity. Com- 
plete assimilation means that the alien 
group loses its social visibility, interacting 


16 Christine A. Galitzi, A Study of Assimilation 
among Rumanians in the United States (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1929), p. 168. 


17H. P. Fairchild, Immigration (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 408. In the 1920 edition 
of the book, however, this statement appears: ‘‘Per- 
haps the most efficient test of entire assimilation is 
that of free intermarriage”’ (p. 400). 
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freely with the larger culture without prej- 
udice. As long as prejudices exist with ref- 
erence to a group as such, that group cannot 
be said to have achieved complete assimila- 
tion. Intermarriage is a test of the strength 
or weakness of these prejudices and must 
therefore be regarded as a final test of as- 
similation. Bossard rightly regards inter- 
marriage as an “index of the assimilative 
process” and as a “severely realistic index 
of the social distance between distinctive 
groups and peoples living within a given 
area.’’® 

There is a very common supposition that 
assimilation—or amalgamation—is inevita- 
ble. Illustrative of this point of view is the 
statement by Young: “It is a truism that 
two or more peoples living in the same geo- 
graphical area, participating in the same eco- 
nomic system, no matter how divergent orig- 
inally in racial or national origin, cannot be 
kept biologically separate; ultimately they 
become one stock.’’ 

As long as the in-group marriage rate is 
at least 50 per cent, it is difficult to see how 
absorption or biological assimilation is going 
to take place. Even a smaller proportion 
than one-half practicing marriage within the 
nationality group would be sufficient to 
maintain a “hard core” of cultural identity. 
It would appear that instead of a ‘“‘melting- 
pot,” producing an amalgam out of the di- 
verse nationality groups, we have some- 
thing which might better be described as 
“soup.” The basic ingredients of the 
“soup” are still distinguishable, although 
each ingredient has contributed something 
to the flavor of the whole. 

It would be easy to assume that in rural 
society, where the primary-group relation 
is considered to be strong, nationality con- 
sciousness would tend to disappear earlier 
than would be the case in the cities. This 
survey, however, indicates that conclusions 
on this point must be drawn with great 
caution. 


18 Op. cit., p. 792. 


™9Donald Young, Research Memorandum on 
Minority Peoples in the Depression (Social Science 
Research Council Bull. 31 [New York, 1937]), p. 199. 
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We are beginning to discover that na- 
tionalities grouped themselves geographi- 
cally in the initial years of settlement to a 
much greater degree than has been com- 
monly recognized.”? Such geographic con- 
centration tends to reinforce cultural isola- 
tion and facilitates the preservation of cul- 
tural diversities. In such rural areas it is 


2° See, e.g., Hildegarde Binder-Johnson, “Dis 
tribution of the German Pioneer Population in 
Minnesota,”’ Rural Sociology, VI, No. 1 (March, 
1941), 16-34. 
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quite likely that the assimilative process 
would be less active than in an urban area, 
even where comparable ethno-geographic 
concentration occurs. 

At any rate, it is apparent that further 
study might profitably be undertaken in this 
field, since the existence and persistence of 
cultural differences profoundly affects the 
social structure of rural communities and 
assumes extraordinary importance in time 
of national crisis. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF ACTUARIAL AND 
INDIVIDUAL METHODS OF PREDICTION: 


THEODORE R. SARBIN 


ABSTRACT 


Are predictions of conduct more accurate when made by case-study methods than by actuarial methods? 
This study is an experimental rather than a polemical attempt to determine the relative accuracy of the two 
modes of prediction. A restricted form of behavior—academic success—was predicted from clinical (case- 
study) material and from a previously derived regression equation. The correlation coefficients demonstrate 
that the case-study method which presumably accounts for an innumerable assortment of variables is no 
more accurate than a simple statistical method which accounts for only two variables. Analysis of the pre- 
dictions suggests that the case-study method takes behavior segments with known predictive weights and 
applies other weights which are less efficient. Case-study predictions—at least on the grounds of efficiency— 
should not be substituted for actuarial predictions. As a complement to the actuarial predictions, the clini- 
cal predictions add nothing. The possibility of generalizing to the prediction of other kinds of criteria is 


discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


The object of this paper is to illuminate 
some of the dark corners of the concept of 
prediction in the social sciences. In recent 
years a number of writers? have expressed 
themselves to the effect that the clinical or 
individual method of predicting behavior is 
superior to the actuarial or statistical meth- 
od. In order to determine the soundness of 
this assertion, one would have to test a hy- 
pothesis which might be formulated some- 
what as follows: A complete case study will 
increase the accuracy of prediction of be- 
havior over that obtained from the use of 
statistical tables based on experience with 
relatively few variables. 


t This article is a condensation of two papers, one 
of which was read at the 1941 meetings of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association, the other at a 
seminar on “‘Problems and Methods of Prediction”’ 
conducted by Professor E. W. Burgess during the 
author’s tenure at the University of Chicago as a 
Fellow of the Social Science Research Council. I am 
indebted to Dr. E. S. Bordin for many valuable sug- 
gestions and to Dr. J. G. Darley for permission to 
use data from the clinical files of the University of 
Minnesota Testing Bureau. 


2 Among them are: G. W. Allport, Psy- 
chologist’s Frame of Reference,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, XXXVII (1940), 1-28; E. W. Burgess and 
L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939); M. S. 
Viteles, ‘‘The Clinical Viewpoint in Vocational Psy- 
chology,” Journal of A pplied Psychology, 1X (1925), 
131-38; E. G. Williamson, How To Counsel Students 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939). 


That this hypothesis is too general to 
submit to experimental analysis becomes 
immediately evident. First, the term “‘be- 
havior” here means too much. Second, no 
standards exist to tell us when a case study 
is complete. Third, statistical indices and 
regression equations are not available for 
the prediction of many forms of behavior. 
In order to make the hypothesis testable, 
we must narrow it down to coincide with 
these requirements: (a) the criterion to be 
predicted must be subject to definition and 
measurement; (b) experience tables or re- 
gression equations must be available before- 
hand in order to make statistical predic- 
tions; (c) the individuals whose behavior is 
to be predicted must have had at least one 
clinical interview; and (d), in addition to 
the statistically determined variables, other 
data which are presumably associated with 
the criterion must be made available to the 
clinician. 

In performing their daily activities, clini- 
cal counselors make predictions of aca- 
demic achievement. They provide a situa- 
tion whereby the general hypothesis may be 
tested and where the four requirements just 
mentioned are satisfied. The criterion of 


3 Clinical counselors are clinical psychologists 
with experience and training in working with col- 
lege students. Four of the five clinicians in this 
study possessed the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. 
All five had had considerable experience in clinical 
counseling work with university students. 
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success is honor-point ratio, admittedly not 
a highly reliable measurement, but nonethe- 
less one that is in use in most institutions of 
higher learning. It is defined as the ratio of 
credits to grades which have been converted 
into honor points. Previously derived re- 
gression equations were available in which 
academic achievement is predicted by a 
combination of two variables: rank in high- 
school graduating class and college aptitude 
test. All subjects had one interview with 
the clinician prior to exposure to college 
classes. Data available to the predictors in 
addition to the measurement variables were 
in the form of additional tests of aptitude, 
achievement, vocational interest, and per- 
sonality; an eight-page individual record 
form; a preliminary interviewer’s form and 
impressions; and, finally, the counselor’s 
own observations. Now the hypothesis may 
be stated more specifically: By virtue of the 
case-study method employed, clinical coun- 
selors’ predictions of academic success will be 
more accurate than those determined from re- 
gression equations. In short, the testing of 
the hypothesis involves comparing the pre- 
dictions made from regression equations on 
two variables to the predictions made by 
clinicians from an innumerable assortment 
of variables. 


DATA AND RESULTS 


This brings us to a consideration of the 
data. Predictions of academic achievement 
were made for 162 Freshmen—73 men and 
89 women—who matriculated in the fall of 
1939 in the arts college of the University of 
Minnesota. These predictions were made by 
five clinical counselors on the basis of tests, 
information obtained from the individual 
record forms, preliminary interviewer’s re- 
ports, and whatever data might be gathered 
and summarized in the interview. These 
were made on an eight-point scale and were 
correlated with the actual honor-point ra- 
tios at the end of the quarter. Statistical 
predictions were made by the simple proc- 
ess of substituting the values of the two 
variables—high-school rank and college ap- 
titude test—in the previously derived re- 
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gression equation and then solving for the 
most probable honor-point ratio. These 
predictions were likewise correlated with 
honor-point ratios. Table 1 gives the re- 
sults. 

By comparing the correlations obtained 
by the clinical method with those obtained 
from the actuarial method, we see that the 
correlations are not significantly different. 
The apparent differences which seem to fa- 
vor the statistical mode of prediction are 
shown to be not significant‘ by the applica- 
tion of Fisher’s z test.5 If the trend were to 
remain the same with larger numbers of 


TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN AC- 
TUAL HONOR-POINT RATIOS AND CLINICAL 


Type of Prediction Men | Women 
Clinical. ... 35 | .69 
45 .7° 


| 
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cases, we could safely conclude that statisti- 
cal predictions are more accurate. At any 
rate, we can draw the conclusion that the 
clinical counselors in this study did not pre- 
dict college achievement more accurately 
than did the statistical method. 

The plausibility of the hypothesis that 
case-study predictions are superior is not 
without foundation. Starting from a posi- 
tion which is logically acceptable—namely, 
that items in the history of an individual 
are associated with subsequent behavior— 
clinicians seek to discover and weight items 
in the client’s previous and current history. 
Information gathered from a survey of the 
individual’s past, then, should have value 
for predicting events in the future. That the 
two items in the regression equation—the 
high-school rank and college aptitude test— 


4The usual confidence limits are used in this 
study. If a difference 1s significant beyond the 1 per 
cent point, we consider it a real difference. A dif- 
ference that is significant to the 5 per cent point is 
suggestive and calls for further experimentation. 


SR. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers (London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938), p. 215. 
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could summarize all the pertinent and sig- 
nificant data that can be used does not seem 
plausible. So many other variables seem to 
be untouched. What of strivings, habits of 
work and play, special aptitudes, emotional 
patterns, systematic distractions, and the 
hundreds of other conditions which seem to 
be related to this complex form of social 
psychological behavior known as academic 
achievement? Have these forms of behavior 
no influence on the criterion other than that 
accounted for by the two variables? The 
answer is uSually given in the affrmative— 
that these traits are associated with the cri- 
terion of academic achievement and, fur- 
ther, that these subtle factors can be identi- 
fied and weighted by skilful interviewers. 

Some of these so-called “nonintellective” 
factors were systematically observed on 
each of the cases in this study by means of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank® and 
the Darley Personal Inventory.? Four meas- 
ures derived from the Strong blank were cor- 
related with (a) actual achievement and (db) 
clinical predictions. None of the correla- 
tions obtained was significantly different 
from zero. These measures were: (1) pres- 
ence or absence of primary pattern of inter- 
est;* (2) agreement of expressed interest 
with measured interest; (3) masculinity- 
femininity; and (4) occupational level (this 
variable applies only to the men and is con- 
sidered by some to be an estimate of the 
level of vocational aspiration). On the Dar- 
ley inventory no significant associations 
could be found with four of the traits con- 
sidered. These traits had been tentatively 
named “personal morale,” ‘social adjust- 
ment,” ‘family adjustment,” and “emo- 
tionality.” 

That these variables are not associated 
with college achievement is no new finding. 
Harris has reviewed several hundred studies 


¢ Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1938. 

7 New York: Psychological Corporation, 1941. 

8 J. G. Darley, “A Preliminary Study of Rela- 
tions between Attitude, Adjustment, and Vocational 


Interest Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIX (1938), 467-73. 
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in which tests and estimates of traits other 
than those determined by aptitude tests 
were correlated with achievement.’ His re- 
port shows essentially negative results. 
Whatever the value of these data for pro- 
dicting other forms of behavior, they seem 
to be valueless for predicting achievement 
in college. 

The data just mentioned were, of course, 
only a few of the many kinds that are avail- 
able to the clinician. The question still re- 
mains: Of the wealth of data available to 
the interviewer, how much is used system- 
atically in making predictions of academic 
success? The knowledge that all this case- 
study information is at hand in contrast to 
the usual few variables in regression equa- 
tions has led many interviewers to work 
from a hypothesis such as the following: 
approximately correct average weights are 
applied to test and other data by clinicians 
—even to the measurements for which re- 
gression weights have been determined. If 
this hypothesis is true, then the multiple 
correlation coefficients between the criterion 
and the measures in the regression equation 
will not differ significantly from the multiple 
correlation coefficients of the clinical predic- 
tions with the same measures. 

Two ways of testing this hypothesis are 
available. The two measures in the regres- 
sion equation can be correlated with actual 
grade averages and also with clinical predic- 
tions. By using R?, the coefficient of multi- 
ple determination, we can make rough com- 
parisons to see the proportion of the variance 
accounted for by the two measures. An- 
other method, indicated by Bordin,"® is to 
determine the variance ratio, that is, the 
square of the standard error of estimate of 
one multiple R divided by the square of 
the standard error of estimate of the other 
multiple R. This gives us the actual variance 


9Daniel Harris, “Factors Affecting College 
Grades: A Review of the Literature, 1930-37,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XXXVII (1940), 125-66. 


10 FE. S. Bordin, ‘‘Tests of Significance Appropri- 
ate to Prediction Studies” (in preparation). This 
test is not entirely appropriate, for we have to as- 
sume the equivalence of the means and sigmas for 
both the honor-point ratios and the predictions. 
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accounted for in the predicted variable by 
the predictor variables. First we examine 
Table 2 to see if the multiple R values ap- 
pear different. 

The coefficients of correlation (R) are 
easily converted into coefficients of multiple 
determination (R?). For men the R? val- 
ues are .31 and .49, respectively. Interpret- 
ing, we would say that the high-school rank 
and college aptitude test account for 31 per 
cent of the variance in honor-point ratio and 
for 49 per cent in the clinical predictions. 
For women the figures are 46 and 66 per 
cent, respectively. It would appear, then, 
that at least 18 or 20 per cent of the variance 
in the clinical predictions was due to ‘‘other 


TABLE 2 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF 
CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND OF HONOR- 
POINT RATIOS WITH HIGH-SCHOOL RANK 
AND COLLEGE APTITUDE TEST 


| Men | Women 


Honor-point ratios with high- 

school rank and aptitude test 56 | 68 
Clinical predictions with high- 

school rank and aptitude test 70 | 81 


factors” if the two variables had been given 
efficient weights by the clinicians. However, 
the previously submitted evidence on the 
nonintellective factors systematically stud- 
ied shows that those “other factors” at least 
have no consistent relationship with the cri- 
terion. At this point we may safely say 
that the clinicians overestimate the contri- 
bution of the two measurement variables. 

In order to show that the variance ac- 
counted for by these multiple R’s cannot be 
considered homogeneous, we use Snedecor’s 
variance ratio. We find F by dividing the 
square of the standard error of estimate of 
the multiple R for clinical predictions by 
the square of the standard error of estimate 
of the multiple R for the actual honor-point 
ratios (see Table 3). 

For the appropriate degrees of freedom, 


J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936), p. 386. 
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the F values in Table 3 are significant to 
the 1 per cent point. These data may be in- 
terpreted in this fashion: More of the vari- 
ance in the clinical predictions can be attrib- 
uted to the use of the two measures under 
discussion than can be attributed by these 
Same measures to the actual achievement. 
These measures—the college aptitude test 
and rank in high-school graduating class— 
have meanings for the interviewers different 
from what they have in terms of achievement. 
Furthermore, the clinicians depend almost 
entirely on these two variables as seen from 
the high multiple R’s when clinical predic- 
tions are correlated with high-school rank 
and college aptitude test. 


TABLE 3* 


SQUARED STANDARD ERRORS OF ESTIMATE 
FOR MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS IN TABLE 2 


| 
| Women 


| Men 
or + 23? 40 
o4°* 23? 13 
4.27 3.22 


*Code: 1 = Honor-point ratio; 2 = High-school rank; 3 = 
College aptitude test; 4 = Clinical predictions. 


In the light of these data it would appear 
that the case-study method takes behavior 
segments with known weights and applies 
other weights which are less efficient. 

The data, to this point, demonstrate 
that, because they are no more accurate, 
clinical predictions cannot replace statisti- 
cal predictions. This leads to the question: 
If the clinician cannot replace the statistical 
prediction, can he serve as a complement to 
it? This question can be answered quite 
easily by pooling the clinical predictions 
with the high-school rank and the college 
aptitude test. By comparing the multiple 
correlation coefficients with and without the 
clinical predictions, we can answer the ques- 
tion (see Table 4). 

Neither of the differences shown in Table 
4 is statistically significant. These results 
are to be expected in view of the high inter- 
correlations between clinical predictions 


| < 
( 
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and high-school rank and college aptitude 
test. As reported before, the predictions of 
the counselors are based for the most part 
on the same data as go into the regression 
equation. We can draw the conclusion, 
then, that clinical predictions do not add to 
the validity of statistical predictions of aca- 
demic achievement. 

The clinical predictions were made on an 
eight-step scale. Some clinical workers 
maintain that predicting involves too much 
guesswork when dealing with so fine a scale. 
After all, they say, in practice we make pre- 
dictions in terms of success or failure, not 


TABLE 4 
MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS WITH HIGH-SCHOOL RANK 
AND APTITUDE TEST AND WITH HIGH- 
SCHOOL RANK, APTITUDE TEST, AND PREDIC- 


| Men | Women 
Honor-point ratios with high-| 
school rank and aptitude test | 56 
Honor-point ratios with high-| 
school rank, aptitude test, and 
clinical predictions. . 


usually in terms of degree of success or fail- 
ure. We can do better, they continue, if we 
can make predictions on a two-point scale 
where success is considered to be “‘C”’ aver- 
age or better and failure less than “C”’ av- 
erage. Success would then be defined as 1.01 
honor-point ratio or higher; failure, as any 
value below. 

The predictions of the counselors and 
those of the regression equation were as- 
sembled in fourfold tables, as shown in 
Table 5. The chi-square method was used 
to test the hypothesis.’* The actuarial pre- 
dictions are taken for the hypothetical or 
standard distribution; the clinical predic- 
tions, as the experimental distribution. 

This analysis reveals that for men the 
clinical predictions are not significantly dif- 


™2 Because of the small number of cases in some 
of the cells, Yates’s correction has been applied (see 
G. W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods |Ames, Iowa: 
Collegiate Press, 1937], pp. 160-62). 
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ferent from the statistical predictions. For 
women the chi-square value shows a doubt- 
ful difference—favoring the actuarial pre- 
dictions in regard to accuracy. (When the 
predictions for the men and the women are 
combined, the chi-square value is below the 
2 per cent point of significance—again favor- 
ing the actuarial method.) The obvious con- 
clusion is that the interviewers in this ex- 
periment could predict academic achieve- 
ment no better than a simple regression 


TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND 
ACTUARIAL PREDICTIONS IN TERMS 
OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


Honor-Pornt Ratio 
PREDICTION Men Women 
Success | Failure | Success | Failure 

Clinical predic- 

tions: 

Success. .... 25 15 49 20 

Failure... . II 21 2 18 
Statistical pre- 

dictions: 

Success... ... 27 12 48 14 

Failure...... ° 24 3 24 


x?=1.25; P>.20; x?=4.31; P<.05. 


equation, whether the criterion was scaled 
in eight steps or in two. 

Up to now we have considered the valid- 
ity of clinical predictions as compared with 
actuarial predictions. Nothing has been 
said with regard to the reliability or con- 
sistency of the two modes of prediction. In 
the plan of this experiment it was possible 
to determine the consistency of the predic- 
tions by two methods: (a) a case-reader 
read each case and made predictions inde- 
pendently of the counselors and (0) six 
months later the same case-reader re-read 
all but his own cases and again made predic- 
tions. In this way we had determinations 
of reliability analogous to the “alternate 
form” and “test-retest” methods used in 
computing test reliability. Table 6 shows 
the reliabilities. 


| 
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We must not confuse the reliability of 
statistical predictions as represented by such 
a Statistic as the standard error of estimate 
with the consistency of establishing a predic- 
tion from a regression equation. Given the 
equation and the values of the predictor 
variables, the consistency of such predic- 
tions would be represented by a coefficient 
of unity. That is to say, the regression equa- 
tion will always yield the same result for a 
given set of scores. This is not so in the case 
of clinical predictions where the correlation 
of one case-reader with himself is only .78, 
and of counselors with case-readers, .68. 


TABLE 6 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF COUNSELORS’ 
PREDICTIONS WITH CASE-READER’S PREDIC- 
TIONS AND CASE-READER’S PREDICTIONS 
WITH SECOND PREDICTIONS 


Reliability 

Coefficient 
All counselors with case-reader .68 
64 
. 
Coumestior D........... 72 
68 
Case-reader with self........ 78 


From the point of view of efficiency in the 
practical situation where predictions serve 
as the basis for employment or college ad- 
missions, the regression equation is to be 
preferred. The margin of error is known for 
the regression equation (S.E.¢st,) ; for clinical 
predictions the margin of error varies from 
one interviewer to another, and this error is 
added to that which is inherent in the data 
used. In terms of consistency of prediction, 
then, the actuarial is to be preferred to the 
clinical method. 

None of the previous evidence provides 
detailed information with regard to the na- 
ture of errors committed by the clinicians 
in making predictions. To determine in de- 
tail the causes for clinical predictions being 
less accurate is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent paper. The experimental design does al- 
low, however, for comparisons to be made of 
two important statistics, namely, the 
mean and the variance. In order to point 
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the way to better predictions, we should 
know, for example, whether interviewers 
overestimate or underestimate in their pre- 
dictions and whether their predictions fol- 
low the same dispersion as the criterion. 

The questions to be answered are two: 
“Are the means of the clinical predictions 
underestimations or overestimations of the 
actual honor-point ratios?” and “Are the 
means of the actuarial predictions underes- 
timations or overestimations?” (see Tables 
7 and 8). 

TABLE 7 

MEANS OF CLINICAL PREDICTIONS AND HONOR- 

POINT RATIOS AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR 


Men Women 
Clinical predictions. ...... | 1.50 
Honor-point ratios....... .92 1.19 
.32 
| 


TABLE 8 
MEANS OF STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS AND HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS AND CRITICAL RATIOS OF 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


Men | Women 
Statistical predictions. ... 
Honor-point ratios....... Q2 1.19 
Critical ratios........... | 


As seen in Table 7, the interviewers over- 
estimate the college achievement of the 
group studied. The critical ratios, deter- 
mined by Lindquist’s formula,’ which takes 
into account the relationship between vari- 
ables, show the differences to be significant. 
The means of the statistical predictions as 
shown in Table 8 reveal that they are not 
significantly different from the criterion." 


CR.= 
Sh, 


14 For some suggestions as to the reason for the 
overestimations on the part of the interviewers, the 
reader is referred to the writer’s Ph.D. thesis, on file 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS 


We may conclude, then, that, on the aver- 
age, clinical interviewers overestimate the 
grades their clients will receive. 

One more question: ‘Are the dispersions 
of the clinical predictions and of the statis- 
tical predictions less than the dispersions of 
the honor-point ratios?” This question is 
stimulated by the claim of some advocates 
of the case-study method of prediction that 
the regression equation demonstrates the 
well-known phenomenon of statistical re- 
gression—predictions are therefore bunched 
too close to the mean. The case-study meth- 
od can allow for this and make predictions 
which follow the distribution curve of the 
criterion. If we can show that the variance 
of the clinical predictions is close to the vari- 
ance of the criterion, then the case-study 
method has a remarkably unique property. 
We know beforehand that the distribution 
of predictions from the regression equation 
will not be the same as the distribution of 
the criterion, although its form will be sim- 
ilar (see Table 9g). 

For degrees of freedom (N — 1), 72, 72, 
and 88, 88, respectively, for men and wom- 
en, the F values are significant to the 1 per 
cent point. The distributions of both the sta- 
tistical and the clinical predictions are signifi- 
cantly different, therefore, from the distri- 
bution of the honor-point ratios.*s 

That decreased variance is the chief dis- 
advantage of the regression equation was 
pointed out long ago by Hull,” and the rea- 
sons for this phenomenon are well known. 
The reasons for the decreased variance in 
the clinical predictions are not so well 
known. One suggestion is that the inter- 
viewers wanted to “play safe.” The closer 


in the library of Ohio State University, ‘The Rela- 
tive Accuracy of Clinical and Statistical Predictions 
of Academic Success” (1941), pp. 100-101. 


*s Variance ratios were computed between clini- 
cal predictions and statistical predictions. For men 
the F value did not fall within the 5 per cent point; 
for women the clinical predictions had a slightly 
higher variance—the F value falling just within the 
5 per cent point. 


*6C.L. Hull, A ptitude Testing (New York: World 
Book Co., 1928), pp. 470-71. 
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to the mean, the safer the prediction. As a 
matter of fact, the interviewers used the 
uppermost two intervals only a few times; 
the lowest two, hardly at all. Hanks found 
similar results in studying prediction of per- 
sonality test scores from case material.'? He 
interpreted the decreased variance to be “a 
feeling of caution” on the part of the 
judges. 


TABLE 9 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CLINICAL PREDIC- 
TIONS, STATISTICAL PREDICTIONS, AND HON- 
OR-POINT RATIOS, WITH VARIANCE RATIOS 


Men Women 
Clinical predictions. ...... .50 .60 
Honor-point ratios........ .89 .86 
Variance ratio (F)........ 3.13 2.05 
Statistical predictions. .... .50 
Honor-point ratios........ .89 .86 
Variance ratio (F)........ 4.49 2.96 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


1. Many well-known social scientists 
maintain, expressly or by implication, that 
the case-study method of prediction is su- 
perior to the actuarial method. Evidence is 
submitted in this study which shows that 
clinical predictions of academic achieve- 
ment, made on an eight-step scale, are not 
more accurate than statistical predictions. 

2. Factors such as interest, inferred level 
of aspiration, and personality traits as meas- 
ured in this experiment appear not to be re- 
lated to achievement in college. Further- 
more, clinical interviewers do not use these 
measures systematically, so that actually 
they give little or no weight to them in mak- 
ing predictions. 

3. In formulating predictions, counselors 
rely for the most part on rank in high-school 
graduating class and college aptitude test 
results—the same variables in the regression 
equation—although many different kinds of 
data are available. 


"7L. M. Hanks, Jr., “Prediction from Case Ma- 
terial to Personality Test Data: A Methodological 
Study of Types,” Archives of Psychology, 1936, No. 
207, p. 18. 
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4. Case-study predictions—at least on 
the grounds of efficiency—should not be sub- 
stituted for actuarial predictions. As a com- 
plement to the actuarial predictions, the 
clinical predictions add nothing. 

5. When cast in the form of success-fail- 
ure instead of the eight-interval scale, clini- 
cal predictions are shown to be no more 
valid than the more easily obtained statisti- 
cal predictions. 

6. The reliability of clinical predictions 
varies from .64 to .88 (correlation between 
interviewer and case-reader). Predictions 
made by the same case-reader from two 
readings of the same cases correlated to .78. 

7. Clinical predictions overestimate the 
criterion by about a third of a letter-grade; 
the differences are statistically reliable. Sta- 
tistical predictions do not overestimate the 
criterion by any significant amount. 

8. As expected, the variance of the pre- 
dictions made by statistical methods is sig- 
nificantly less than the variance of the cri- 
terion (a result of the phenomenon of sta- 
tistical regression). The variance of the pre- 
dictions made by the case-study method is 
likewise significantly less than the variance 
of the criterion. 

Any jury sitting in judgment on the case 
of the clinical versus the actuarial methods 
must on the basis of efficiency and economy 
declare overwhelmingly in favor of the sta- 
tistical method for predicting academic 
achievement. Even though the small differ- 
ences which uniformly favor the actuarial 
method are not statistically reliable, the fac- 
tor of time and efficiency will decide in favor 
of the regression equation with its known 
margin of error. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


What are the implications of the findings 
as they relate to the more specific problem 
of prediction in academic achievement? 
Since prediction serves as an aid to the con- 
trol of events, the results of prediction stud- 
ies can be utilized in the selection and dis- 
tribution procedures within institutions of 
higher learning. Admissions officers can de- 
cide on the basis of prediction tables derived 
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from regression equations at what level of 
ability to accept students. Some have ar- 
gued that the clinical interview must supple- 
ment the test procedures so that so-called 
“intangible” factors which go into achieve- 
ment may be appropriately weighted. From 
the evidence of this study, this clinical step 
is unnecessary. Predictions of college grades 
can be made with as much accuracy by the 
simple device of placing a straight-edge on 
an alignment chart. In short, a competent 
statistical clerk can make predictions as well 
as a highly trained clinical worker. 

Can we generalize and say that this set 
of procedures can be used in industrial selec- 
tion as well? Not only on the basis of data 
presented here but also because of the logic 
of prediction® is the answer in the affirma- 
tive. Some years ago Viteles submitted ar- 
guments against the actuarial approach,'® 
which were logically controverted by 
Freyd.*”° Notwithstanding, the so-called 
“clinical” interpretations of objective meas- 
urement have continued unchecked. If the 
trained psychologist, sociologist, vocational 
counselor, or case-worker can tell any better 
than a test whether a man is fit for a particu- 
lar job, he should make explicit the factors 
upon which he disregards the objective 
measurements and then submit his predic- 
tions to experimental validation. Unless 
checked by statistical studies, the case- 
study method in the social sciences will be- 
come intellectually bankrupt. 

May we go further and declare that sta- 
tistical procedures shall be substituted for 
clinical procedures in the diagnosis and 
treatment of all behavior disorders? If we 
interpret the statistical method more broad- 
ly than the administration of mental tests, 
then we can again answer in the affirmative. 
As a matter of fact, Wittman has presented 
evidence which fully supports this proposi- 


t8 Theodore R. Sarbin, ‘‘The Logic of Prediction 


in Psychology” (in preparation). 
19 Op. cit. 


»M. Freyd, “‘The Statistical Viewpoint in Voca- 
tional Selection,”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, IX 


(1925), 349-50. 


ti 
i 
a 
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tion.**7 She compared the prognoses of pa- 
tients in a mental hospital made by attend- 
ing psychiatrists with prognoses made from 
a well-constructed rating scale. The results 
showed the statistical predictions to be su- 
perior to the “intuitive” judgments of the 
psychiatrists. 

Realistic clinicians and _ case-workers 
know that their predictions are made on the 
basis of an informal statistical method. 
Those who hold that the case-study method 
can do more than the statistical method, 
even in the prediction of human behavior 
problems, must submit evidence. The onus 
probandis seems to fall upon those who ad- 
vocate the individual mode of prediction. 

A word is in order here relevant to the 
clinical method as used in this study. Pre- 
dictions were made on the basis of the tests 
and other written data together with infor- 
mation gathered in the face-to-face inter- 
view. The author would agree with any 
critic who says that more interviewing 
would probably produce better predictions. 
The better predictions, however, would be 
made on the basis of the frequency interpre- 
tation of probability—the same basis upon 
which the regression equation is built. As 
the number of clinical periods is increased, 
the number of observations is likewise in- 
creased. Similar observations are ordered to 
a class, and the interviewer then makes a 
statistical prediction on the basis of many 
instances. It is conceivable that the clini- 
cian might discover certain traits which are 
not apparent from one interview. But he 
can only test the adequacy of his deductions 
by submitting his generalizations to test— 
by predicting future behavior and by com- 
paring his predictions with events as they 
occur. 

If advocates of the case study can identify 
traits, dispositions, attitudes, or motiva- 
tions, then let these be put in the form of a 
hypothesis and tested. If predictions froin 


2 Mary Phyllis Wittman, “A Scale for Measuring 
Prognosis in Schizophrenic Patients,” Elgin Papers, 
IV (1941), 20-33; ‘Evaluation of Prognosis in the 
Functional Psychoses,” Psychological Bulletin, XXX- 
VIII (1941), 535-36. 
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the hypothesis are shown to correspond to 
events, then the traits identified can be in- 
cluded with other measures in a regression 
equation. This is considered by the author 
to be one of the chief functions of the clini- 
cian: the formulating of hypotheses to be 
tested by him or by others in the field or in 
the laboratory. Another important function 
is that of serving as an agent of treatment. 
By the same statistical method we can pre- 
dict which treatment method is most ap- 
propriate for a given symptom complex.” 
Where the treatment involves a second per- 
son, such as play therapy, relationship ther- 
apy, group therapy, etc., the interviewer has 
a definite role. In diagnosis, however, his 
role is a secondary one. Except as he gathers 
data to include in the formal or informal re- 
gression equation, his diagnoses can be made 
from experience tables. If such an item as 
“Does your father beat your mother?” were 
found to have predictive value, then the 
clinician would serve to ask the question 
and to record the answer. The weight it 
would have in the regression equation, how- 
ever, would be determined by considera- 
tions other than what the clinician intui- 
tively thought the weight should be. This 
conclusion follows from evidence presented 
elsewhere?’ which demonstrates that a diag- 
nosis without a future referent has no utility 
so far as treatment or control is concerned. 
As soon as a diagnosis is made meaningful, 
it takes the form—implicitly or explicitly— 
of a prediction. As shown by Reichenbach, 
predictions are expressed as probability 
statements.”4 Only after statistical manipu- 
lations have taken place, either informally, 
as in the case of generalizing from clinical 
experience, or formally, as in the case of re- 
gression equations, can we derive such a 
probability statement. 

The implications of these paragraphs for 


22 Theodore R. Sarbin, “Clinical Psychology— 
Art or Science,” Psychometrica, VI (1941), 391-400. 


23 Sarbin, ‘“‘The Logic of Prediction in Psychol- 
ogy.” 


24 Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 
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I. 


psychologists and other social scientists may 
be summarized: 


Statistical predictions, being more easily de- 
termined and at least as accurate, are to be 
preferred to predictions made by the clinical 
method. 


. If clinical predictions can be shown to be 


more valid, the data which are used by the 
clinician should be made explicit, so that 
they may be quantified and included in pre- 
diction tables. 


. One of the chief tasks of the clinician is to 


formulate hypotheses to be tested by experi- 
mental methods. 


. Another task is that of serving as an agent 


of treatment. 


. Diagnosis is a secondary function in that 


predictive diagnoses are more readily made 
by the actuarial method; the clinician, how- 
ever, may collect data called for by his for- 
mal or crude equations. 


For the training of case-workers and clini- 


cians, this study has an important contribu- 
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tion. If the proposition is accepted that the 
diagnostic function belongs appropriately to 
the statistician (since meaningful diagnoses 
are predictions of future behavior), then the 
clinician-in-training or apprentice case- 
worker will spend more of his training time 
in two activities: (a) learning from empiri- 
cal studies which treatment devices are ap- 
propriate to certain symptom complexes 
and (6) learning how to administer the var- 
ious types of therapy. In addition, he must 
learn how as an interviewer he can be a diag- 
nostic tool. But the diagnosis itself should 
be made from experience tables, regression 
equations, or similar mathematical aids.’5 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


2s Paul Wallin discusses the general problem of 
this paper and provides many valuable research sug- 
gestions in his chapter on “‘Case Study Methods,” 
in Paul Horst et al., The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1941). 
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IN MEMORIAM 
FRANZ BOAS 


FAY-COOPER COLE 


On December 21, 1942, passed the 
man who more than any other has domi- 
nated and influenced American anthro- 
pology in the past half-century. A brief 
appraisal of his career must be super- 
ficial, for the mere recital of his investi- 
gations and major articles would require 
several pages. 

Born and educated in Germany, Dr. 
Boas took his Ph.D. degree at Kiel in 
1881. His special training was in phys- 
ics, mathematics, and geography. Thus 
he brought to his life-work the method- 
ology of the exact sciences, combined 
with an interest in man in his relation to 
his environment. A trip to Baffin Land 
in 1883-84, followed by two years as as- 
sistant in the Royal Museum in Berlin, 
drew him into anthropology; but in the 
new discipline he never gave up the 
methods of the laboratory. 

His museum work reflected his general 
attitude toward all elements of human 
culture. Synoptic collections were con- 
sidered by him to give false impressions, 
since this type of exhibit implied that 
materials similar in appearance were sim- 
ilar in meaning. To understand an ob- 
ject, one must study it in its native set- 
ting, and its relationship to all other ele- 
ments in that culture must be sought. 
The same was true, he held, for clan, 
totemism, and myth. 

Intensive studies impressed him with 
the complexity of cultural phenomena, 
and he professed an interest in learning 
how they came into being. He sought 
evidence of relationship between myth- 
ologies, languages, and cultural elements 
but opposed “‘ill-substantiated guesses.” 


Despite his insistence on his interest in 
history, he seems to have been more con- 
cerned with historic relations than with 
the writing of history. The dynamics of 
culture and culture processes were his 
chief concern, but he had little faith in 
the discovery of laws, and he looked 
askance at statistics as a safe guide in 
ethnographic inquiry. 

In his linguistic studies he collected 
extensive texts covering all phases of life 
and from all levels of society. These were 
analyzed and described and used both 
for historic research and for deeper in- 
sight into the mentality of the aborigi- 
nal group. In these studies he established 
genetic relationships between languages 
but again stopped short of historical re- 
constructions. 

His contributions to physical anthro- 
pology were primarily concerned with 
laws of growth and stability of physical 
types rather than the description of peo- 
ples and races. 

Always he brought his wide knowledge 
of the peoples of the world into the strug- 
gle for tolerance and better understand- 
ing. He denied racial purity and showed 
the falsity of the claims for racial superi- 
ority. He was a member of the National 
Academy and was given the highest 
honor obtainable in American science 
when he was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. In his passing, Ameri- 
can anthropology loses a great leader, 
and those of us who had the privilege of 
studying with him have lost a great 
friend and teacher. 

CHICAGO 
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A CRITIQUE OF A CRITIQUE: FUR- 
THER COMMENT ON S. C. DODD’S 
DIMENSIONS OF SOCIETY* 


It is the privilege of a critic to express his 
personal reaction to the work under review. An- 
other may disagree, but there is hardly a sub- 
ject for argument unless one is striving to con- 
vert the reviewer. To the extent, however, that 
objective grounds are assigned as the basis of 
judgment, these grounds, as fact and logic, are 
subject to the same type of scrutiny as any other 
literary or scientific pronouncement. From this 
point of view I consider the recent “Critique of 
Dodd’s Dimensions of Society,’’ by Ethel Shan- 
as.? 

It is necessary first to point out an apparent- 
ly fundamental misunderstanding on the part 
of the critic of the book reviewed. A common 
error of book-reviewing is to criticize the author 
for writing the book he did instead of some 
other book. Miss Shanas makes this error. It 
was to be expected that a work of such uncon- 
ventional content as Dodd’s Dimensions would 
run afoul of this academic malpractice, although 
Dodd is explicit (see especially pp. 8-11 of the 
Dimensions) that his purpose is to set forth a 
methodological and classificatory system, not to 
survey empirical findings. But that he has not 
done the latter is the chief count on which the 
critic belabors the volume. She says: ‘‘S-theory 
definitions would seem to be useless to the sociol- 
ogist in studying human behavior” (p. 215), and 
“no amount of improvement, however, in the 
reliability of these nonsense syllables would in- 
crease the amount of information [italics mine] 
which such syllables give about any particular 
problem” (pp. 216-17). 

It is impossible to meet this type of criticism, 
for Dodd has no intention of supplying the in- 
formation sought by the critic on the “particu- 


* Henry Ozanne has worked with Professor Dodd 
on the latter’s forthcoming book, Systematic Sociol- 
ogy, and on a paper, “A Parsimonious Symbolism 
Adapted to the Social Sciences,’’ available shortly. 
Mr. Ozanne and Dr. Dodd conferred personally on 
this rejoinder before Dr. Dodd sailed for Syria. 


2 This Journal, September, 1942. 
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lar problems” in which she is personally in- 
terested. Dimensional sociology; deals only 
with recorded data. Dodd works on the level of 
data, not phenomena, and he expressly dis- 
claims major contribution to the technique of 
observation. He is concerned exclusively with 
the next level of abstraction—that of summariz- 
ing and manipulating recorded data for the pur- 
pose of establishing conceptual relations among 
them of the type regarded as scientific. This is 
the level of semiotics, the contributions of which 
to the generalization and unification of logical 
form have been so vast in the works of Boole, 
Peano, Whitehead, Russell, Schroeder, Frege, 
Peirce, and Carnap. The failure to keep in mind 
the basic nature of Dodd’s task crops up re- 
peatedly and vitiates much of the reviewer’s 
specific criticism.4 

Allied with this misunderstanding is Shanas’ 
complaint that “it [S-theory] tells us neither 
how to select the salient characteristics of a 
situation nor how to analyze or understand 
them”’ (p. 227). This is a misconception of the 
function of theory in the process of inquiry. All 
specified recorded characteristics in the situa- 
tion are selected as recorded. The analyst has no 
discretion here. Selection is made at the earlier 
stage when the researcher decides what to in- 
vestigate and what indices of it to collect and 
record. That is, the investigator—not a theory 
—must decide what to investigate. That which 
is salient is relative to what the investigator 
desires (a value judgment) to predict and con- 


3 Since the appearance of the Dimensions, Dodd 
generally has adopted the term “‘dimensional soci- 
ology” in place of the expression “‘S-theory.”” Here 
I retain in most instances the older term since the 
Shanas review uses it exclusively. 


4 Note the following statement by Dodd of his 
own conception of his undertaking: ‘“The S-theory, 
which is proposed in this volume, is an internally 
consistent organization of about a dozen symbols for 
expressing in generalized form many of the concepts 
of sociology, for expressing a rigorous classification of 
all quantitative sociological facts by means of opera- 
tionally related statistical indices, and for increas- 
ing the precision of whatever quantitative generali- 
zations can be made with our current all-too-inade- 
quate data” (p. 8). 
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trol. If this choice is stated explicitly, then the 
“salient” is all the indices in proportion to the 
correlation they afford, and the extent of these 
correlations specifies the “‘salient’’ under the 
conditions studied. 


THE ROLE OF SYMBOLS 


More important, perhaps, is Shanas’ mis- 
understanding of the role of symbolic systems in 
science. She impugns Dodd’s symbols with 
such epithets as “arbitrary.” Here she ignores 
the immense inductive base, thousands of hours 
of testing, thousands of sets of data examined, 
fitted with tentative symbols and refitted dozens 
of times until the symbolic structure emerges 
as Closely fitted to published data as the 325 S- 
situations in Dodd’s volume give evidence. But 
arbitrariness is not a pertinent criticism of any 
symbolic system. All symbols and all classifica- 
tion may be considered arbitrary. The impor- 
tant question about any symbol is the verifiable 
one of its reliability, validity, and utility. 

An especially revealing statement by Shanas 
in this connection is her remark that “the use 
of symbolism cannot clarify confusion.”’ How 
except by symbols can any confusion be clari- 
fied? What she probably is expressing is her dis- 
like of algebraic symbols replacing verbal ones. 
Better symbols are the only possible way of 
improving communication. Whether or not 
Dodd’s symbols are better must be determined 
by the criteria of reliability, validity, and util- 
ity. Rather than paying direct attention to such 
criteria, however, she prefers to accuse Dodd of 
adding more layers of symbolism “through 
which the careful student must plough to get to 
the fundamental concepts” (p. 227). But that is 
precisely the difficulty with the shifting denota- 
ta of most current concepts; one must plough 
through author after author for a common de- 
nominator which she calls the “fundamental 
concept.”” To whom is it fundamental? How 
explicitly will sociologists agree on the term and 
its denotata? This is precisely the problem 
which has given rise to the Committee on Con- 
ceptual Integration of the American Sociological 
Society. One of Dodd’s major contributions lies 
here in this field of definition construction. He 
does provide a largely standardized technique of 
definition which—claiming nothing in advance 
for its fruitfulnmess—can be tested by the ac- 
credited methods of science.5 


5 See S.C. Dodd, “Operational Definitions Opera- 
tionally Defined,” this Journal, January, 1943. 
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Since the principal part of the critique in 
question is directed at an examination of Dodd’s 
claims that his system of classification conforms 
to a high degree with the criteria of inclusive- 
ness, reliability, precision, parsimony, and 
fruitfulness, I shall now consider Shanas’ com- 
ments on these points. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


Although Shanas purports to disagree with 
Dodd as to his claim for the inclusiveness of S- 
theory, actually she admits this claim in full! 
She says: “The first presumed merit of the S- 
theory—that of inclusiveness—is purely a 
matter of logical definition’ (p. 216). What 
other kind of inclusiveness is there except that 
of logical definition? Even a physical classifica- 
tion of potatoes into bins by size requires a 
screen mesh defining the size classes. All in- 
clusive classifying requires defining the classes. 

But the reviewer objects to the residual-class 
concept. Here, however, she merely shows that 
she is unfamiliar with a stock in trade of all logi- 
cians. Defining by the residual class, the logical 
complement as one of the subclasses insures 
logical inclusiveness. Whether the subclasses 
and the residual class are useful is another issue 
—that of utility, not inclusiveness. Dodd’s J, 
the logical complement class for the class 
(TULUP), is logically inclusive, and, incidental- 
ly, this is more than is provided by any other 
classificatory system in the field of sociology. 
In Tarski’s notation,® J is definable as J= 
(TULUP) or I= ~(TULUP). 

Furthermore, it is incorrect to dub J a mere 
residual class. J in Dodd’s system must have 
specificity; i.e., it must be subclassified where 
and to the extent needed. 


RELIABILITY 


Shanas contends that the evidence for the 
reliability of S-theory is “insignificant” (p. 216). 
This is mere assertion in the face of Dodd’s facts 
from controlled-experiment measuring and find- 
ing high reliability. Let doubters perform the 
experiment themselves. 

The reviewer implies that Dodd’s experi- 
menters did not work independently. I quote 
Dodd in direct rebuttal: 

“This is simply untrue. Re-read the stated 
conditions of the reliability experiment in the 
Dimensions. The critic implies that in a legiti- 


6 Alfred Tarski, Introduction to Logic (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941). 
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mate test of reliability those testing a classifica- 
tion are not first to be informed of the rules 
governing the classification. This is clearly pre- 
posterous. How can reliable use of any scien- 
tific technic be taught otherwise? One of my 
experimenters never studied under me, but 
merely read the Dimensions of Society manu- 
script.” 

Shanas’ use here of such words as “indoctri- 
nation” and “cultish” are slander but not criti- 
cism. The rules and procedures of analysis must 
be specified and learned for the qualitative 
analysis of chemistry or for any other scientific 
operation. The only conclusion possible from 
this criticism is that the critic simply does not 
know the meaning of reliability in science. And 
she fails wholly to note that the reliability evi- 
dence Dodd does provide is much more than is 
provided by any other author of a systematic or 
any other text of sociology. And—contradicting 
Shanas directly—this measurement of the re- 
liability of a set of concepts is new and is an ad- 
vance in that respect over other social science 
writing to date. Can Shanas cite another ex- 
ample of it—not for a single test, such as Chap- 
in’s sociometric scale (which is one concept), 
but for a set or system of concepts? 

In her final treatment of the issue of reliabil- 
ity Shanas says: “It is possible to invent a 
logical scheme of nonsense syllables with full in- 
struction as to their use which could be demon- 
strated as reliable by Dodd’s method” (p. 216). 
Here, as she did with the issue of inclusiveness, 
she admits the reliability point and shifts to the 
question of “‘informativeness.”’ Twice so far has 
she confused the problem by allegedly attacking 
one issue but actually discussing a different one. 


PRECISION 


Shanas’ attack here is on Dodd’s J sector, 
and she contends that this concept ignores dif- 
ferences in characteristics. She fails to under- 
stand that S-theory requires the explicit re- 
cording of all specified elements in the situation. 
S-theory records the current degree of precision 
of any data as: 


1. Purely qualitative =J° 

2. An all-or-none quantity (i.e., presence or 
absence of a quality) ="°J 

3. An ordinal quantity =*/ 

4. A cardinal quantity = ,J 


This notation actually prevents the all too 
common confusion caused by mixing together 
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data of varying degrees of precision. S-theory 
provides rules for the proper combining of data 
of varying precision in the same equation and so 
makes possible the solution for either qualita- 
tive or quantitative unknowns. S-notation 
contributes precision to sociological data in five 
ways: 

1. S-formulas explicitly state the degree of 
precision of the symbolized data by scripts: 

2. S-formulas explicitly state the limits 
within which the situation holds by means of 
the case script: **|. 

3. S-formulas provide for infinite discrimina- 
tion of qualitative differences by means of the 
class script, Z?:;:k:....2, thus affording sub- 
classification to any number of levels and to any 
desired fineness. 

4. S-formulas state the qualitative condi- 
tions under which the situation holds (as fully 
recorded by the investigator) by means of quali- 
tative factors which qualify the data recorded: 

5. The interrelation matrices defining the 
sociological group, as well as other matrices, 
contribute the same sort of precision that cor- 
relation matrices (scatter diagrams) and their 
summarizing coefficients contribute to the study 
of the relations of characteristics. Just as cor- 
relation relates with precision two characteris- 
tics in one population (J?P*), so the interrela- 
tion matrix and indices relate with precision two 
sets of people (or one set of persons with each 
other) in respect to one interrelating charac- 
teristic at a time (J*P?).7 

As to the criticism that Dodd’s concept of J° 
does violence to qualitative discrimination be- 
cause of its equal weighting of all qualitative 
elements, S-notation, rather, makes explicit the 
implicit weightings that are always present in 
merely asserting more than one quality or com- 
bination of them in a pattern. Equal weighting 
is an approximation, a temporary convenience, 
until more accurate weighting by some explicit 
criterion is developed. Even now this is much 
better than the hidden and variable weighting 
implicit in words, which are almost always 
somewhat ambiguous. 

To the reviewer’s complaint about the ap- 
parent dissimilarity of S-situations involving 
the same quantic number, it may be answered 


7 Professor Read Bain in a forthcoming rejoinder 
to some critics of Dodd will deal with some of the 
objections that have been raised to the mathematical 
aspects of S-theory. 
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that operational similarity with variable con- 
tent is often more useful for scientific predic- 
tion than similar content. The concept of physi- 
cal energy includes all contents (electric, ther- 
mal, mechanical, etc.) under one operational 
formula: E=}mv*. Similarly, Dodd’s concept 
of sociological force groups all contents (eco- 
nomic, political, educational, etc.) under one 
operational formula, generaliz- 
ing “that which accelerates change in a given 
population in a given time a given amount.” 
When it is so defined, investigators are more 
likely to agree on the nature and amount of the 
force in a given situation and can correlate it 
with other data more exactly and then can pre- 
dict it within the regression equation limits. 

It must be insisted, further, that the descripts 
provide a flexible classification scheme to as 
many sublevels of classes as desired, expanding 
the quantic classification. These subclasses, 

S:jtkt....2,) are the qualitative equivalent 
of the number of decimal places to which a 
quantitative finding may be determined. Hence 
S-notation adds precision by this device of 
“qualitative decimating,” or qualitative fine- 
ness of discrimination. 

But, says Shanas, “ ‘Love’ is no better un- 
derstood by treating it as a peak on an inter- 
relation surface” (p. 221). This may be true 
for her personal aesthetic purpose, but the 
requirements of science are not satisfied by 
mere personal understanding; the “understand- 
ing” must be communicable. The matrix does 
this. It measures the intensity of “love” in a 
given instance, and its relative intensity com- 
pared with other pair-relations. The reviewer 
believes it is doubtful that the matrix dispenses 
with subjectivity, but here again Dodd has of- 
fered experiments proving low degree of sub- 
jectivity. Of course, the matrix is only one tool; 
the indices entered in its cells are another. The 
finished product, the measurement of the inter- 
relations of people, may suffer in proportion as 
either is inadequate. She argues that the matrix 
makes no contribution to precision because 
more adequate indices are needed. This is the 
all-or-none fallacy. Dodd also urged better in- 
dices (data); but meanwhile indices of varying 
excellence are available and to that extent S- 
notation is useful. This is true of all science— 
better data are desired but theory construction 
and methodological techniques develop to- 
gether with better data and do not wait on 
perfect data. 
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PARSIMONY 


Shanas does not refute Dodd on this issue, 
and indeed she hardly discusses the issue. She 
shifts to the question of inclusiveness and argues 
that S-theory is so broad that it can be used to 
study anything (p. 225). Right. This is almost 
exactly Dodd’s view. 


FRUITFULNESS 


This is the main issue for dimensional sociol- 
ogy or for any other theory; will it improve pre- 
diction and control? Here the assertions of 
neither Dodd nor Shanas count unless evidence 
is presented. But Dodd does take the reason- 
able position that any system of concepts or any 
symbolism in science has a utility simply to the 
extent that it is inclusive, reliable, parsimonious, 
and precise. But this is only a partial criterion 
of utility. Fruitful use by many sociologists in 
many studies over a fair period of time is the 
fuller test of utility. Dimensional sociology can- 
not be so appraised as yet, as Dodd pointed out 
in the Dimensions. 

In addition to the claims of fruitfulness as 
listed in Dodd’s volume, Dodd has seen de- 
veloping indications of increasing fruitfulness of 
his system since the publication of the Dimen- 
sions, especially in two important respects. 

First is the discovery that S-notation is in 
part a symbolic logic. During the summer of 
1942 Dodd translated Tarski’s work—formulas, 
exercises, laws, definitions—into S-notation and 
proved virtual equivalence. This means that in 
S-notation one can prove theorems and derive 
new terms and relations for sociological material 
with the same rigor and within the same limits 
that symbolic logic can do when properly ap- 
plied to other contents.*® 

Second is Dodd’s discovery that S-notation 
and rules are in part a form of matrix algebra. 
This means that S-equations are no longer to be 
considered (as Dodd said in the Dimensions) 
simply descriptive. They promise to become 
calculative as well, enabling the solution for 
unknowns, subject to the rules of this branch of 
mathematics. 

Along this line Dodd already has tested the 


8 Dodd is working out the implications of S-nota- 
tion for symbolic logic and for semiotics generally in 
a lengthy paper, “A Parsimonious Symbolism Adapt- 
ed to the Social Sciences.” The writer has this man- 
uscript, and in final form it will be presented to the 
symbolic logicians before it is offered to the soci- 
ologists. 
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integration of S-theory with statistics by trans- 
lating the 434 formulas in Dunlap and Kurtz’s 
Handbook of Statistical Monographs, Tables and 
Formulas into S-notation. One result of this 
labor was the induction of a master-formula 
which subsumes as special cases 66 per cent of 
those 434 formulas and includes 30 per cent 
more as combinations of the master-formula. 
This striking unification and ordering of statis- 
tical formulas and theory are a significant fruit 
of S-theory. One subcase of the master-formula 
(which Dodd terms the “Z, type’’) is itself a 
master-formula for all kinds of correlation— 
rectilinear, curvilinear, fourfold and contin- 
gency, biserial and ranks, and includes all logical 
products and all inclusive implication in sym- 
bolic logic as special cases when exponents are 
zero instead of unity. A paper reporting this 
work is available in manuscript. 

The kind of misconception which character- 
izes the whole Shanas review can be pointed up 
best, perhaps, by reference to her closing para- 
graphs. She objects that for Dodd operational 
definition involves physical operations and at- 
tempts to show that this is not really Bridgman’s 
position. By her expression “physical opera- 
tion” what can she mean? Is it the type involv- 
ed in moving a stone, or in the multiplication of 
6X10? No illumination is shed by dubbing an 
operation physical, mental, or spiritual. For 
Dodd, as for any operationalist, operational 
definition means simply a specified human pro- 
cedure using specified materials (symbolic or 
molar), which procedure is reliable in that it can 
be demonstrated to give like results when re- 
peated. Measuring the reliability of the opera- 
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tion determines its value for scientific methodol- 
ogy. Bridgman’s statement of being able to 
form judgments of validity apart from “what 
my fellows say”’ is certainly acceptable for in- 
dividual aesthetic judgments; but, as Bridgman 
would be the first to admit, if the judgment does 
not agree with those of other competent scien- 
tists, then it is not a scientific fact, but an opin- 
ion or hypothesis. 


In summary, Shanas misconceives the aim 
and purpose of dimensional sociology in failing 
to distinguish the levels of semiotic and em- 
pirical findings. Apparently innocent not only 
of the extensive literature of the logic of science, 
but even of the methodological soundings in her 
own field, she criticizes Dodd’s system for its 
failure to perform a service never intended. 
Thereupon she specifies her criticism in terms 
not even definitionally acceptable, conceding 
the claims of the inclusiveness and the reliability 
of S-theory while apparently challenging them. 
Out of such sustained confusion it is no wonder 
that she is unable to grant even the patent con- 
veniences of Dodd’s notation, let alone appreci- 
ate the possibilities of its conceptual resources. 
The reader may choose between Shanas’ sub- 
jectivist position of personal preference and 
Dodd’s tightly developed, logically perfected 
system as to which is the more promising means 
for the achievement of that task in which all 
sociologists are engaged—the methodical con- 
version of their discipline from an art to 
a science. 

HENRY OZANNE 
Columbia University 


REJOINDER 


It is extremely unfortunate that academic 
training seems to be of no assistance in over- 
coming a common weakness of mankind—the 
tendency to notice only what one wants to no- 
tice of what one has seen or done or read. Mr. 
Ozanne’s brilliantly written “Critique of a Cri- 
tique”’ might serve as an example of this type 
of behavior. In replying to Mr. Ozanne the 
writer is at a disadvantage, because, unlike Mr. 
Ozanne, the writer does not know what was in 
Dodd’s mind when he wrote Dimensions of So- 
ciety—the writer can judge only by what Dodd 
said in that volume. 

Ozanne’s first and major point is that the 


present writer as reviewer unfairly criticized 
the presentation of the S-theory as made in Di- 
mensions of Society. Ozanne states that Dodd 
was setting up a theory and not attempting to 
indicate its usages and that the reviewer, in 
dealing with Dimensions of Society, discussed 
not only the theory but also whether work or- 
ganized around this theory could make any con- 
tribution to the understanding of human behav- 
ior. The reviewer’s answer to this point can 
come only from Dimensions of Society itself. 
Dodd did set up a theory, but he devoted hun- 


t This Journal, XLVII, September, 1942. 
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dreds of pages to showing how it might be used 
in the study of specific situations, and, indeed, 
he called “for generations of graduate students” 
to carry on work to secure data which would 
make it possible to extend further his theoreti- 
cal framework.2 The writer felt that, before 
“thousands of investigators” began devoting 
“scores of years’’3 to securing the data which 
would make the formulas of the S-theory useful, 
an appraisal of this theory should be made. 
Such an appraisal would have to include a care- 
ful study of the hundreds of illustrative situa- 
tions which Dodd claimed showed the useful- 
ness of his theory. 

It is to this type of appraisal that Mr. Ozanne 
objects. He calls it “‘academic malpractice.” 
Yet it would seem that the reasons for this ap- 
proach were made abundantly clear in the cri- 
tique under discussion where the writer said: 

At the present time the theory is solely a defini- 
tional scheme, lacking the data which will make it 
meaningful. .... The possible merits of this theory, 
however, should be carefully considered before 
starting “‘thousands of able, well-trained and well- 
supported researchers,”’ on “‘the decades of work” 
necessary to secure the precise data which will make 
application of the theory possible.4 


The present writer is not responsible, Mr. Ozanne 
to the contrary, for the fact that in Dimensions 
of Society Dodd alternated between the roles of 
theorist, empirical investigator, and prophet 
and consequently forced his critics into what 
Mr. Ozanne would consider inconsistent levels 
of discussion. 

The writer would agree with Mr. Ozanne 
that all symbols are arbitrary and that what is 
important is the reliability, validity, and utility 
of symbols. It is this point of view which made 
the writer state that ‘‘the S-theory is inclusive 
by definition, reliable by definition, precise by 
definition, and parsimonious by definition’’s and 
which then enabled her to proceed to criticize 
Dodd’s scheme on the ground that it lacked 
utility. 

With the exception of the two points dis- 
cussed above, Mr. Ozanne’s paper follows close- 
ly the divisions which the writer used in dis- 


2Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 919. 
3 [bid., p. 215. 


4 Shanas, op. cit., p. 226. The two quoted phrases 
are from Dimensions of Society, p. 262. 


5 Shanas, op. cit., p. 227. 
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cussing Dimensions of Society, and, in this re- 
joinder, for convenience one may continue to 
use these same categories. Much of what will be 
said here must necessarily be brief, and the in- 
terested reader is referred to the original cri- 
tique for a full statement of the writer’s position. 


INCLUSIVENESS 


The section on inclusiveness is interesting in 
that Mr. Ozanne first sets up two “‘straw men” 
and then proceeds to knock them down. No- 
where in the critique under discussion does the 
writer, as Mr. Ozanne states, disagree with the 
inclusiveness of Dodd’s scheme as is evidenced 
by the second sentence of the section on inclu- 
siveness of the original critique—‘The four sec- 
tors of the S-theory cannot be anything but in- 
clusive..... ”6 Similarly, Mr. Ozanne, in an ob- 
vious misreading of the reviewer’s statement on 
inclusiveness, states that the reviewer objects to 
the use of the residual class. No such objection 
appears in the section on inclusiveness. Later in 
the critique some analysis is made of the merits 
of this particular residual class, and it is to this 
discussion that Mr. Ozanne should have di- 
rected his attention. 


RELIABILITY 


In the discussion of reliability Mr. Ozanne 
indicates that, in addition to knowing what 
Dodd meant aside from what Dodd wrote, he 
also has the ability to know what the reviewer 
meant apart from what appeared in print. This 
is an interesting skill but can add nothing to the 
discussion in question. To repeat, the writer 
felt that the evidence on reliability was trivial 
and the method for determining such reliability 
was akin to indoctrination. After some discus- 
sion the writer went on to say: “Whether such 
arbitrarily achieved reliability has any merit is, 
however, another question.”’7 

This is the introduction to “the confusion of 
the problem,” about which Mr. Ozanne speaks. 
If there is a clearer way of indicating that one 
is going to deal with another aspect of a general 
discussion than by describing that aspect as 
“another question,” the logicians have not yet 
demonstrated it. And, of course, what is im- 
portant in this whole scheme is not that it is re- 
liable by any test or series of tests but whether 
it enables one more adequately to explain and 
understand some particular problem or series of 
problems. All the astronomers who thought the 


6 Ibid., p. 216. 7 [bid. 
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earth was flat verified one another’s theories by 
the same methods Dodd suggests our using. Yet 
none of their agreement succeeded in making 
the earth flat. 


PRECISION 


The treatment of precision offered by 
Ozanne is in large part simply a repetition of 
Dodd’s arguments which were answered by the 
writer in the critique under discussion. Repeti- 
tion is not refutation, particularly when the ar- 
gument includes several of Dodd’s contradic- 
tions. Ozanne states that the “S-theory contrib- 
utes precision to sociological data.” This is, of 
course, an error, for, as Dodd himself says, ‘‘the 
symbols can be no better than the data they 
symbolize.’’* If this is true, the vaunted preci- 
sion of the S-theory formulas is dependent upon 
the data employed in the formulas; and, as 
Dodd himself has stated many times, as yet al- 
most no precise data are available for applica- 
tion in the S-theory. 

To say, as Mr. Ozanne does, that the S-the- 
ory with no data is preferable to other theoreti- 
cal approaches because the S-theory is more 
precise is to ask us to accept the S-theory on 
faith. The symbols themselves may be precise 
by definition, but without data they are mean- 
ingless. 

Sometimes, if one is to judge from Dimen- 
sions of Society, even with data the symbols are 
meaningless. For example, the following S-for- 
mula is used by Dodd to describe a chart show- 
ing various anthropoid skulls: S$ = Li:Z,. Of 
his notation he says: 


In analyzing a situation such as this some sub- 
jective interpretation seems unavoidable. Should 
the single indefinite person be written explicitly as 
'~P, or would Li, specified as “area of anthropoid 
skulls’? cover it? The rule is that if parties are 
attached to spatial areas that are merely named, 
their identifying characteristic (the name) is in- 
cluded in the class script on the L. (See Rule #44.) 
Should the four skulls be symbolized as four kinds 
of areas, L?, or as a series at 4 dates in time, ‘7~": L?? 
The evolutional implication is strong, but the graph 
as presented merely states 4 types and the analyst 
must avoid reading into 1 graph more than is ex- 
plicitly presented. The resulting quantic classifies 
the situation as a lineate areal density, a pattern of 
lines in areas. The density, which strictly is a ratio, 
is undeveloped, the ingredients for it only being 
stated. This is reflected in the descriptive formula 
by positive exponents on both the areal and the 
linear components, and by a colon, denoting aggre- 


§ Op. cit., p. 894. 
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gation instead of the juxtaposition denoting multi" 
plication between them. 


In describing four anthropoid skulls the ad- 
vantages of the formula S = L?:L, over the 
original black and white chart showing four an- 
thropoid skulls may be judged by the reader for 
himself. 

PARSIMONY 


The discussion of parsimony which Mr. 
Ozanne treats in such cavalier fashion was brief 
simply because the writer felt that Dodd criti- 
cized his own system better than she could. To 
repeat what Dodd said about the parsimonious- 
ness of his system: 

.... S-theory provides in a single mathematical 
formula a system of which .. . . time, space, people 
and their characteristics are all integrated parts. 
....Is there any sociological treatise or textbook 
that can show that its chapters and the topics 
treated are derivatives of one formula, or are such 
logically necessary parts of one system that by re- 
combining their basic concepts systematically, or 
even in random ways, these new combinations yield 
the topics treated??° 


The writer as a reviewer felt it to be on the 
side of kindness to desist from pointing out the 
peculiarity of a formula whose concepts when 
tossed about at random yielded new concepts in 
which one might be interested. To limit such a 
formula to sociology would be to deprive all the 
sciences—indeed, all thought—of a veritable 
Rosetta Stone. 


FRUITFULNESS 


In his discussion of fruitfulness, while Mr. 
Ozanne presents no refutation of the points 
raised in the critique in question, including the 
demonstration on Dodd’s emphasis on physical 
operations, he again feels free to use his talents 
to interpret another’s mind, as apart from an- 
other’s writing. The person considered here is 
the eminent physicist, Bridgman. In contrast 
to Mr. Ozanne’s interpretation, the writer will 
let Bridgman speak for himself. To quote from 
the critique in question: 

Bridgman says: 

“Science is defined to be that body of activity 
which is universally accepted as valid by all those 
competent to judge. This it seems to me is only a 
partial view in which misses something of greater 
importance than the point emphasized... . . I have 


9 Tbid., p. 467. 
1° Tbid., p. 839. 


— 


REJOINDER 


criteria and am able to form judgments of validity 
entirely apart from what my fellows say.””™ 


Bridgman says further: 


As long as people are content to subject their 
verbalizations only to the control that other people 
shall respond to them in the way they demand, there 
is no automatic method that assures the ‘‘objective”’ 
validity of the concept that is assumed.” 


™ Shanas, of. cit., p. 228, quoting P. W. Bridg- 
man, The Intelligent Individual and Society (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 157. 


12 Op. cit., p. 37; see also pp. 36-37 (quoted by 
Shanas, op. cit., p. 229). 
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Turning from this point to Mr. Ozanne’s 
claims that the “fruitfulness” of S-theory has 
been demonstrated in “discovering” it is a part 
of symbolic logic and a form of matrix algebra, 
this is of value only if one wishes to treat soci- 
ological materials as symbolic logic or mathe- 
matics. To those who are interested in predict- 
ing and controlling human behavior it should 
be apparent that the manipulation of symbols in 
and of themselves can predict and control 
nothing. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Palo Alto, California 


RESEARCH NOTE: OCCUPATIONS OF FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOTICS 


WILLIAM M. FUSON 


The relevance of social factors in the etiol- 
ogy of some of the functional psychoses has 
received considerable attention in recent 
years among sociologists and psychiatrists.* 
One phase of this analysis concerns the oc- 
cupations or socioeconomic status of per- 
sons admitted to hospitals for the mentally 
disordered and diagnosed as suffering from 
schizophrenia and from manic-depressive 
psychosis.? Information concerning the oc- 
cupations of 1,496 male patients first ad- 
mitted to three Kansas state hospitals for 
mental diseases between July 1, 1925, and 
June 30, 1935, is presented in Table r. 

These data support the tentative conclu- 
sion of Tietze et al. that “. . . . there is rela- 
tively more schizophrenia in ‘lower’ socio- 
economic groups, relatively more manic-de- 
pressive psychosis in the ‘upper’ groups, 

.”’4 as may be seen by inspection of the 
ratios in Table 1. The position of farmers is 
intermediate between the “upper” and 
“lower” urban groups, as far as the relative 
predominance of either psychosis is con- 
cerned; this position may be compared with 
those found by Stern and by Nelson as 
quoted by Tietze ef al. (p. 171). 

Certain comments concerning the data 
and their handling are in order. 


tE.g., Carney Landis and J. D. Page, Modern 
Society and Mental Disease (New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1938); R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939). 


2 C. Tietze, P. Lemkau, and M. Cooper, ‘‘Schizo 
phrenia, Manic-depressive Psychosis and Socioeco- 
nomic Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII (1941), 167-75. 


3 Secured in the course of a W.P.A. study made 
for the Kansas Legislative Council under the direc- 
tion of Dr. F. N. Guild, professor of political science 
of the University of Kansas, who kindly made the 
basic schedules available to the present writer. 


4 Op. cit., p. 173. 


‘*student,’’‘‘no information,’’ or merely ‘‘unemployed 


1. Of the 1,496 schedules available, 125 
cannot be included in the occupational 
breakdown, as 20 gave no occupational in- 
formation and the rest were too young or 
too old to work at the time of their first ad- 
mission. Others who were unemployed at 
the time of admission were classified accord- 
ing to usual occupation, if known. A cer- 
tain error, though small, is introduced as a 
result of this deficiency in the data. 


TABLE 1 
OCCUPATIONS OF 1,496 SCHIZOPHRENICS AND 
MANIC-DEPRESSIVE PSYCHOTICS FIRST AD- 


MITTED TO KANSAS STATE HOSPITALS, JULY 1, 


1925—JULY 1, 1935 


RATE OF 


NUMBER OF R 
ADMISSION | RATIO 
ADMISSIONS | OF Ap- 
(PER 100,000 
OccUPATIONAL MISSION 
CLASSES OF THE 
Schizo- | Manic- | Schizo- | Manic oe 
phren- | depres- | phren- | depres (S/M) 
ics sives ics sives wee 
Professional 13 21 6.4 | 10.3 0.62 
Proprietary and 
managerial 17 33 3.3 6.5 0.52 
Clerical 46 33 7-4 6.z | 1.21 
Skilled 79 78 10.7 10.6 I.o1 
Semiskilled and 
unskilled 274 160 18.9 2.972 
Farm 337 275 15.1 1.23 
Allworkerst 766 605 13.3 10.5 1.27 
All malest 862 634 12.6 9.3 1.35 


* Rates of admission for occupational classes are based on 
data from the National Resources Committee, Population Sta- 
tistics, Part II, Table 26. 


¢ Not including patients reported as ‘‘retired,’’ ‘‘at home,’’ 


t Rates based upon Kansas male population need fifteen 
years and over, 1930 

2. The 1930 male population aged fifteen 
years and over for Kansas is 685,000, ac- 
cording to the United States Census. The 
National Resources Committee, whose sta- 
tistics we use in our rate bases, lists a total 
of 575,000 males as gainfully employed. The 
110,000 presumably without occupation 
form 16 per cent of the total; among the pa- 
tients, about 5 per cent are without occupa- 
tion. In part this smaller percentage may 
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be attributed to the small number of pa- 
tients in the age class of fifteen to nineteen 
years, particularly among manic-depres- 
sives, where the proportion not employed is 
small. 

3. The classification of occupations is 
that of the National Resources Committee, 
except that two of the eight N.R.C. classes 
are combined with other classes because of 
ambiguities in the recording of the data 
either by the hospitals or by the W.P.A. 
transcribers. The following six classes are 
used: (a) professional workers: doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, teachers, artists, engi- 
neers, etc.; (b) proprietors and managerial 
workers: mainly shopowners, realtors, res- 
taurant keepers, etc.; (c) clerical workers: 
salesmen, bookkeepers, stenographers, etc.; 
(d) skilled workers and foremen: electricians, 
carpenters, painters, barbers, railroad-sec- 
tion foremen, and craftsmen, etc.; (e) semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers: truck-drivers, 
bellboys, section hands, day laborers, etc.; 
and (f) farmers and farm laborers, including 
stockmen and ranchers. A complete enu- 
meration of the N.R.C. list or of the occu- 
pations actually found would give a spurious 
picture of accuracy, as the hospital records 
are not always reliable. 

4. The distortion due to differing age 
distributions for the several occupations and 
psychoses cannot be eliminated, as there 
are no age data for the occupations upon 
which to base rates. For the comparison of 
disease incidences within an occupation 
class this distortion is immaterial; for the 
comparison of occupational rates within a 
diagnostic class the distortion may be serious. 

5. The three state hospitals in Kansas 
may possess diagnostic vagaries which 
would distort the distribution, in so far as 
one hospital (Larned, with a penchant for 
manic-depressive psychosis) draws most of 
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its patients from the western and predomi- 
nantly agricultural part of the state. The 
fact of this distortion cannot however be 
demonstrated. 

6. Private hospitals handling mental 
cases are few in Kansas—and expensive. 
They draw only a few patients from the 
state itself. Conceivably the rates for the 
proprietary and professional groups might 
be some hat raised by the inclusion of pri- 
vate patients. However, the first admis- 
sions tabulated above include a number of 
cases passed on by private hospitals to the 
state hospitals. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


APPENDIX 


Data on the occupations of paretics is pre- 
sented in Table 2. Paresis is not a functional 
disorder in the strict sense; but the most com- 
mon source of syphilitic infection is generally 
conceded to lie in sexual behavior deviating 
from the cultural norm, hence there is a func- 
tional relevance to the rate of admission for 
paresis. The low rate for farmers is especially 
to be noted. 


TABLE 2* 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 533 PARETICS 
ADMITTED TO KANSAS STATE HOSPITALS 
JULY 1, 1925—JUNE 30, 1935 


Occupation Number of Rate of 
Admissions | Admission 
Proprietary and managerial 24 4-7 
57 9.2 
Semiskilled and unskilled. . 233 16.0 
Farmers and farm laborers. 79 2.5 
All workers.......... 520 9.0 
533 7.8 


* Notes as in Table r. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


City College of New York.—An intensive 
eighteen-month experiment, conducted un- 
der the direction of Harry Manuel Shulman, 
on the use of the “controlled activity 
group”’ as a therapeutic device has resulted 
in a marked improvement in the school and 
family behavior of a selected group of prob- 
lem children. 

The method was developed by the Social 
Research Laboratory of City College for the 
treatment of maladjusted school children 
and the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Conducted under the joint sponsorship of 
the Department of Sociology and the Com- 
mittee for School and Community Activi- 
ties, headed by Justice Justine Wise Polier 
of the Domestic Relations Court, the experi- 
ment was made possible by a grant of ap- 
proximately $6,000 to the Committee by 
unnamed donors. Representatives of the 
Bureau of Attendance and of the Division of 
Community Activities of the Board of 
Education also co-operated. 


Queens College-—Hortense Powdermaker 
and George Simpson are continuing their 
investigation of food habits for the National 
Research Council’s study of nutrition. They 
have been making field studies under Dr. 
Margaret Mead to discover changes in food 
habits under wartime conditions and to un- 
cover social attitudes toward rationing and 
other federal regulations. Their sample is 
drawn from the Borough of Queens, and 
the students in the sociological field course 
are doing the interviewing. One confiden- 
tial document “Rationing and Morale’’ has 
been prepared by the Committee on Food 
Habits on the basis of their work last spring. 


The Research Council on Problems of Alco- 
hol announces a $1,000 award for outstand- 
ing research on alcoholism during 1943. 
The research for which the award will be 
granted must contribute new knowledge in 


some branch of medicine, biology, or sociol- 
ogy, important to the understanding or pre- 
vention or treatment of alcoholism. Any 
scientist in the United States, Canada, or 
Latin America is eligible for the award. The 
project may have been inaugurated at any 
time in the past or during.the year 1943, 
provided (a) that a substantial part of the 
work: be carried on during the year 1943, 
(b) that it be developed to a point at which 
significant conclusions are possible before 
the end of the year, and (c) that a report on 
the work has not been previously announced 
and described before a scientific body or 
previously published. It is desirable, but 
not necessary, that those planning to work 
for the award send to the Council before 
March 1, 1943, a statement of such inten- 
tion. If the Council receives such informa- 
tion, it can be helpful in the prevention of 
undesirable duplication of effort. If a re- 
search project is conceived and inaugurated 
later in the year 1943, a statement of in- 
tention may be sent to the Council at a 
later date. A report on the work and result- 
ing conclusions must be submitted to the 
Research Council on Problems of Alcohol 
on or before February 15, 1944. The Coun- 
cil will provide an outline for use in the 
preparation of reports. 

The Council will send on request, to any 
scientist, an outline of basic policies govern- 
ing its research program, lists of Council 
studies (completed, under way, and con- 
templated), and information regarding the 
studies of other agencies. Scientists plan- 
ning to do research in connection with the 
award may send a statement of intention to 
the Director, the Research Council on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol, Pondfield Road West, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Urban Redevelopment Field Station Es- 
tablished at M.I.T.—The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology announced recently 
the setting-up by its City Planning Division 
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of an Urban Redevelopment Field Station 
with funds granted for the purpose by the 
Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation. Associ- 
ated in the direction of the Field Station’s 
research program are Professor Frederick J. 
Adams, head of Technology’s City Planning 
Division, Philip H. Cornick, of the Institute 
of Public Administration, New York City, 
and Edwin H. Spengler, associate professor 
of economics at Brooklyn College and con- 
sultant to the National Resources Planning 
Board. Co-operating agencies include the 
City Planning Board of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, which has made available to the 
research group its excellent file of data on 
physical, economic, and social conditions in 
Boston, and the American Public Health 
Association’s Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing, of which Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale University, is chairman. 


NOTES 


Eastern Sociological Society.—The annual 
meeting will be held at the Hotel Martinique 
in New York City, on April ro and 11. 
The general theme of this meeting is to 
be ‘Social Problems of the War.” Mirra 
Komarovsky, Barnard College, will be 
chairman of the committee to arrange the 
program. She would like to urge members 
of the Society to submit papers or reports to 
her before March 1 for possible inclusion in 
the program. Graduate students or non- 
members may submit documents on recom- 
mendation of a member of the Society. The 
topic for the Saturday afternoon session 
will be “The War and the Status of the 
Negro.” The annual dinner of the Society, 
with a program to be arranged by President 
Lundberg, will be held on Saturday evening, 
April 10. Sunday morning, Robert Merton, 
of Columbia University, will act as chairman 
of a panel discussion on the subject, ‘“The 
War and Our Profession.” 


Inter-American Statistical Institute-—The 
first meeting of the Committee on Projects 
of the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
was held in Washington on November 6, 
1942. This committee, composed of Manuel 
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Pérez Guerrero (Venezuela), as chairman, 
William F. Ogburn (United States), as 
technical adviser, and Carlos Garcia Mata 
(Argentina), Roberto Vergara (Chile), and 
Ramiro Guerra (Cuba), members, has the 
function of reviewing and making recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of the Budget re- 
specting all project proposals not falling 
under the jurisdiction of any one of the other 
four standing committees (on current publi- 
cations, statistical yearbook, statistical 
education, and demography, respectively) of 
the Institute. 


Office of Price Administration.—Marshall 
B. Clinard has transferred from the Census 
Bureau, where he was in charge of criminal 
statistics, to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as senior statistician in the Enforcement 
Division, Legal Department. 


Pacific Sociological Society.—The follow- 
ing officers were elected by mail ballot: 
president, Glen A. Carlson, University of the 
Redlands; vice-presidents, northern division, 
Norman S. Hayner, University of Washing- 
ton; central division, Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, University of California; southern 
division, Melvin J. Vincent, University of 
Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washing- 
ton; members of the advisory council, Wil- 
liam Kirk, Pomona College, Samuel H. 
Jameson, University of Oregon. 


Bowdoin College—Jay Henry Korson, 
formerly at New York University, is in- 
structor in economics and sociology. 


Duke University—Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood has recently contributed an article 
on “Sociology” to the 7943 Annual of the 
Encyclopedia Americana. Professor Ellwood 
has recently revised extensively his former 
text, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 
It will be published by the American Book 
Company under the title Sociology and 
Social Problems. It is intended as a high- 
school text. 

As the fourth volume in the “Duke Uni- 
versity Sociological Series,” Professor P. A. 
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Sorokin’s Social Causality, Time and Space 
will soon be published. 

Dr. John Gillin, associate professor of 
anthropology, has been granted a leave of 
absence by the university administration to 
enter the national service as a member of the 
staff of the Board of Economic Warfare. He 
will serve as a special representative of the 
Board in Latin America. 


Fisk University. —Werner J. Cahnman is 
lecturer in sociology and research associate 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Indiana University —Miss Helen A. 
Brown has been appointed instructor in the 
department of sociology to teach and super- 
vise undergraduate courses in social work. 
Miss Brown will receive the M.S.W. degree 
at Washington University (St. Louis) in the 
spring. 


State University of Iowa.—Professor Clyde 
W. Hart is on leave of absence to work in the 
Bureau of Intelligence of the Office of War 
Information; Mr. Carrol M. Mickey, in- 
structor in sociology, has been inducted into 
the Army; Dr. Jitsuichi Masuoka has ac- 
cepted a teaching and research position at 
Fisk University. 


University of Michigan.—Associate Pro- 
fessor Richard C. Fuller, during the absence 
of Professor Robert C. Angell, is executive 
secretary of the department in charge of ad- 
ministrative details. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin, chairman of the department 
of sociology, has been elected chairman of 
Section K of the social and economic sciences 
and vice-president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Afif I. Tannous, instructor in rural 
sociology, has gone on leave from the uni- 
versity to fill a position in the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. His special area 
of service will be North Africa. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Following 
the cancellation of the annual meeting of the 
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American Sociological Society, sociologists 
in the Philadelphia area met at the Franklin 
Inn Club in Philadelphia on Saturday, 
December 26. 

At the afternoon session the following 
papers were presented: ‘The Measurement 
of Morale,” by Robert Faris, of Bryn Mawr 
College; ‘Sex Education and Religion as 
Factors in Determining Moral Judgments 
Relative to the Family,” by Arthur Jones, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; “Per- 
sonality and Social Change,” by W. Rex 
Crawford, University of Pennsylvania; 
“Conservatism in Later Maturity and Old 
Age,”’ by Otto Pollak, University of Penn- 
sylvania; and, ““The Liberian Frontier—an 
American Attempt at Colonization,” by 
Stanley H. Chapman, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The American Book Company has recently 
published Sociology: A Study of Society and 
Culture by Kimball Young. This book is an 
outgrowth of Young’s earlier text, An Jn- 
troductory Sociology. 


University of South Dakota.—Reuben 
Hill has been appointed acting professor 
of sociology and head of the department of 
sociology and social work replacing Dr. 
John Useem, who has accepted a position as 
sociologist with the Social Security Board. 
Dr. Hill comes to South Dakota from the 
University of Wisconsin, where he has been 
a member of the departments of social 
education and sociology. 

Mr. A. L. Lincoln has been appointed in- 
structor in social work replacing H. Farrand 
Livingston, who is the newly appointed 
chief of public assistance for the state of 
South Dakota. 


Temple University.—Dr. J. Stewart Bur- 
gess, chairman of the sociology department, 
has established a series of lecture topics and 
speakers for a course in marriage and family 
relationships. Among the lecturers will be 
Judge Nochem S. Winnet, of the local mu- 
nicipal court; Mrs. Sodomie M. Gruenberg, 
director of the National Child Study Associ- 
ation; Mrs. G. L. Elliott, national president 
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of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion; Dr. Lovett Dewees, of Bryn Mawr; 
Miss Emily H. Mudd, director of the Mar- 
riage Council of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Ross. 

Negley K. Teeters, assistant professor of 
sociology, has collaborated with Harry 
Elmer Barnes in the preparation of a new 
textbook entitled New Horizons in Crimi- 
nology. Prentice-Hall announced the publi- 
cation in February. 

James W. Woodard has recently accepted 
nomination to the board of directors of the 
Armstrong Association of Philadelphia and 
to the advisory board of the Journal of Legal 
and Political Sociology. 


State College of Washington.—Dr. Paul H. 
Landis, dean of the graduate school and 
head of the division of rural sociology, has 
been granted a six-month leave of absence to 
work with the Office for Agricultural War 
Relations in Washington, D.C. 


Science and Society begins its seventh 
year as a quarterly periodical with the pub- 
lication of the papers delivered at its Insti- 
tute on Problems of the War held at Hotel 
Astor on November 28. The papers include 
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one on “Women in Industry,” by Professor 
Mildred Fairchild, of Bryn Mawr College; 
on “Problems of Discrimination,” by authors 
John Beecher, of the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Lucille Buchanan, of the Commit- 
tee on Discrimination of the New York 
State War Council; and Charles A. Collins, 
executive secretary, Negro Labor Victory 
Committee. “The Utilization of Scientists” 
is discussed by Dr. Harry Grundfest, of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
and by Professor Joseph Needham, of 
Cambridge University, England. Among 
the other contributors are Professor J. Ray- 
mong Walsh, director of Economic Division 
of the C.1.0.; Julius Emspak, of the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America, C.1.0.; Earl Browder, general 
secretary of the Communist party; and Pro- 
fessor Paul M. Sweezy, Harvard University. 
Science and Society is published from 30 East 
Twentieth Street, New York. 


PERSONAL 


Professor Heinrich Gomperz passed away 
on December 27, 1942, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Language, Culture, and Personality: Essays in 
Memory of Edward Sapir. Edited by LESLIE 
Spier, A. InvinG HALLOWELL, and STANLEY 
S. NEwMAN. Menasha, Wis.: Sapir Memo- 
rial Publication Fund, 1941. Pp. x+ 208. 
Edward Sapir’s keen sense of the integrity 

of the individual led him to put his remarkable 
skill as a linguist and as a student of linguistics 
at the service of a new and rich orientation in 
the study of man—an orientation concerned 
with the subjective reality of human experience 
and the unity of personality and culture. Sapir 
felt that no study of language was complete un- 
til linguistic structure and function were ex- 
plicitly connected with the total culture of 
which they were a part and until the significance 
of language was related to the thoughts and 
feelings of typical and atypical representatives 
of those who made use of it. His sense of per- 
sonal and cultural unity was by no means 
unique. Nor was Sapir unique in the supersub- 
jectivity that found such active and brilliant 
expression in conversation, lecture, music, and 
poetry. His peculiar quality rose from the 
blending of these characteristics into a produc- 
tive whole that was at once so stimulating and so 
surpassing to students. 

Much of the Sapirian quality is detectable 
in many of the essays in this volume, heavy- 
footed and immature as some of them are when 
compared with the master. They do, however, 
justify the forecast that in ten or twenty years 
there will be several scholars of his own phenom- 
enal level of understanding; and, no doubt, the 
future master will be more disciplined in the use 
of methods of personality investigation—meth- 
ods to which Sapir gave friendly yet for the 
most part nonparticipating attention. 

The general social scientist will not concern 
himself with the strictly linguistic articles; yet 
several essays will repay study. Morris Swa- 
desh analyzes the impact of bilinguals on the 
growth of language and in this way exemplifies 
the soundness of Sapir’s interest in the role of 
specific groups of persons in broad linguistic 
processes. George Herzog relates changes in vo- 
cabulary to culture change, remarking that 
“the cultural factors affecting borrowing are 
apt to show more clearly with languages in 
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which the purely linguistic factors are about 
evenly balanced for or against borrowing.” 
B. L. Whorf has a boldly reasoned essay on 
“The Relation of Habitual Thought and Be- 
havior to Language.” 

In many ways the most valuable indication 
of the future connection of linguistics with per- 
sonality and culture is the case study reported 
by Stanley S. Newman. He studied the speech 
of an eighteen-year-old boy during the last year 
in high school and demonstrates that ‘Paul’s 
speech shows psychological characteristics that 
are manifested in other areas of behavior as 
well, characteristics such as his vigorous motor 
and affective tendencies, his impulsive aggres- 
siveness, his repression of emotionality through 
such compensatory outlets as repetitive activity 
and compliance with adult-imposed standards, 
and his blocking and confusion.” Other ac- 
counts of personality and culture in specific situ- 
ations are furnished by David G. Mandelbaum, 
Cora Du Bois, and others. 

On methodological points, Morris E. Opler’s 
paper is well calculated to contribute to an un- 
derstanding of the culture-informant-scientist 
relationship. Opler has compared several ver- 
sions obtained by field workers of the most im- 
portant myth of the Chiricahua Apaches. He 
proposes a threefold classification of the varia- 
tions (chance, culture, personality). From long 
observation of the Chiricahua, he supplies illus- 
trative explanations and, in so doing, forecasts 
(implicitly) a method of reporting field results 
that explicitly notes the weight ascribed to these 
factors by the scientist who finally summarizes 
data. Clyde Kluckhohn proposes a series of 
terms to be used in talking about “patterning.” 

If there is a common strain of weakness in 
many of the papers found in this collection, it is 
the lack of explicit conceptions of social and 
personality change. The practice is not well es- 
tablished of distinguishing sharply enough be- 
tween environmental and predispositional fac- 
tors in accounting for responses And the task 
of distinguishing observational standpoints” of 
varying degrees of intensity remains to be re- 
solved. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 


Library of Congress 
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Sociology of Law. By GEorGES GuRVITCH with 
a Preface by Rosco—e Pounp. New York: 
Alliance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. xx+3009. 
$3.75-7 
To lawyers and political scientists law ap- 

pears as the totality of rules, standards, and 
techniques which are applied, or are supposed 
to be applied, by courts. The subject matter of 
Gurvitch’s Sociology of Law is different from 
this traditional concept. What it consists of is 
not easy to ascertain. Gurvitch’s method of 
dealing with the world of the human spirit, of 
which law forms a part, is that of phenomeno- 
logical reduction—i.e., ‘‘an immanent down- 
ward reduction through successive stages to- 
ward whatever is most directly experienced in 
social reality.” 

The concepts yielded by that method nec- 
essarily lack in precision what they gain in 
depth of intuitive vision. Gurvitch’s own defini- 
tion of law is as follows: 


Law represents an attempt to realize in a given so- 
cial environment the idea of justice (that is, a pre- 
liminary and essentially variable reconciliation of 
conflicting spiritual values embodied in a social 
structure), through multilateral imperative-attribu- 
tive regulation based on a determined link between 
claims and duties; this regulation derives its validity 
from the normative facts which give a social guar- 
anty of its effectiveness and can in certain cases exe- 
cute its requirements by precise and external con- 
straint, but does not necessarily presuppose it.’ 


In one respect this definition seems to be 
narrower than the lawyers’ concept of law. The 
element of imperative-attributive regulation is 
defined as consisting “‘in an indissoluble link be- 
between the duties of some and the claims of 
others.’’3 In most current definitions of law it 
is held that it suffices for its regulations to have 
imperative character. Otherwise it might be 
difficult to regard as law the rules of criminal 
law which do not attribute rights to anyone, 
but solely impose duties on the subjects.4 In- 


(Mr. Rheinstein’s review of Mr. Gurvitch’s 
book, which was published in the American Journal 
of Sociology, January, 1943, was a preliminary draft 
not intended by the author for publication. We re- 
gret the error and herewith publish the review 
which represents Mr. Rheinstein’s present estimate 
of Mr. Gurvitch’s book.—TueE Ep1rTors.] 


*P. so. 3P. 57. 


‘Attempts occasionally found in legal theory, 
especially that of Germany, to regard the state as 
entitled against all its subjects to rights which it 
enforces through its criminal courts, appear artifi- 
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directly it might, perhaps, be possible to ob- 
serve in the rules of criminal law a reflex of 
attributions achieved by other rules of law; but 
even then one would have to assume that those 
other rules “attribute” to the individual sub- 
jects not only those property interests which 
are protected by the criminal law, but also 
those very bases of existence, such as life and 
bodily integrity, which an individual naturally 
enjoys without any previous attribution. 

In another and more important respect Pro- 
fessor Gurvitch’s definition of law goes consider- 
ably beyond that of the lawyers, to whom en- 
forcement through the state appears as an es- 
sential element of the norms of law. The “pre- 
cise and external constraint’’ of Gurvitch’s defi- 
nition must not only not necessarily emanate 
from the state, but it is only one of the numer- 
ous possible forms of those “‘normative facts 
which give a social guaranty of” the law’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

Traditional jurisprudence distinguishes law 
from such other social norm systems as morals, 
religion, social custom, and etiquette by the na- 
ture of its sanction. Gurvitch’s definition in- 
cludes a large part of what is commonly re- 
ferred to as custom and etiquette, and, per- 
haps, also certain norms of religion and ethics. 
It excludes norms whose sanction is purely 
otherworldly or purely within a person’s own 
conscience. It seems to cover, however, every 
rule of social behavior which is engendered by 
any social group or relation, with the exception 
of those “forms of sociality (for instance, 
unions of people speaking the same language, 
relations founded on sex-appeal, or worship)” 
and those “groups (groups of friends, escorts of 
chiefs, Humanity as distinguished from Inter- 
national Society, also partially the conjugal 
family ....), in which the passive element is 
prevailing’’;5 i.e., groups which do not have a 
task to accomplish. 

The wide scope of this definition determines 
the comprehensive scope of Professor Gurvitch’s 
sociology of law. As a matter of fact, this scope 
is so broad that it is difficult to see what prob- 
lems are left for a general sociology of human 
groupings and relations. Within the three main 
divisions of his present work Gurvitch estab- 
lishes a conceptual framework of the basic 
forms of sociality and their corresponding kinds 


cial. It seems improbable that they influenced Pro- 
fessor Gurvitch in framing his definition. 


5 P. 201. 
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of law as well as a typology of groupings, both 
“all-inclusive societies” as well as “‘particular 
groupings” included in them. This comprehen- 
siveness enables him not only to account for 
such phenomena as international law and ec- 
clesiastical law, with respect to which tradi- 
tional theory encounters difficulties, but he is 
also in a position to establish categories under 
which the immense variety of types of norms 
can be comprehensively surveyed and for the 
description of the subtle interrelations between 
these types of norms. It is also a distinct merit 
of Gurvitch’s method that it furnishes a satis- 
factory framework for those types of society 
in which the modern state and its peculiar “‘law”’ 
did not yet, or may no more, exist. 

For a sociology of law which is primarily in- 
terested in contemporary society, one of the 
most important problems is that of discovering 
the forces which have shaped our present rules 
of law and which are at work to transform 
them. For such purposes the traditional method 
with its narrower definition of law may still be 
more appropriate since, by emphasizing the dif- 
ference between law and other systems of social 
value judgments, it appears to be more helpful 
in clarifying their interrelations than a method 
in which law (in the lawyers’ sense) appears 
only as a part of a more comprehensive con- 
cept. It is also difficult to see what place could 
be found in Gurvitch’s system for the sociologi- 
cal problems connected with the personnel of the 
law and its enforcement. 

RHEINSTEIN 
University of Chicago 


The Creative Unconscious: Studies in the Psycho- 
analysis of Art. By Hans Sacus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 
240. $2.75. 

The trouble with most psychoanalytic dis- 
cussions of the origin and nature of art is that 
their authors know much more about psycho- 
analysis than about art. Dr. Hans Sachs suf- 
fers from no such limitation. Whatever quarrel 
the literary critic may have with certain of the 
arguments, he will concede that Dr. Sachs 
shows not only a thorough familiarity with lit- 
erature and art but a capacity for appreciation 
and enjoyment which those who are more con- 
cerned with explanation than with evaluation 
rarely seem to possess. 

The trouble with psychoanalytic “‘explana- 
tion,”’ as indeed with all discussions of causality 
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in scientific terms, is that it is explanation only 
for those to whom such discussions are in some 
sense final; for the intelligent layman it seems 
simply to push the necessity for explanation 
back one step further. Our own generation can 
almost be divided into those who accept the 
psychological explanation as more ultimate 
than the sociological, or economic, and those 
who accept the sociological or economic as more 
ultimate than the psychological. We can give 
a Marxist explanation of Freud, and a Freudian 
explanation of Marx; indeed, we can give a 
Freudian explanation of Freud (as Dr. Sachs 
attempts, to a limited extent, to do in one of 
these essays) and a Marxist explanation of 
Marx. Dr. Sachs, in an interesting discussion 
of the reasons why no machine age developed 
under the Roman Empire, postulates that the 
inhibition which prevented the peoples of an- 
tiquity from exploiting the machine sprang from 
a narcissistic conflict. The destruction of the 
“naive’’ narcissism of the ancients by the other- 
worldly teaching of early Christianity began to 
have an effect on the inventive imagination, 
Dr. Sachs argues, only when changed economic 
conditions provided scope for this change to 
work its effect, and thus we have eventually the 
“era of invention.” The revival of self-love 
which came with the end of the Middle Ages 
(the recapture of power which medieval man 
had surrendered to God and the church) pro- 
duced a new striving for power which eventually 
resulted in the attempt to subordinate nature to 
man—the machine age. Modern man was im- 
pelled toward the machine by the desire for nar- 
cissistic satisfaction through the testing of his 
power. In this quite inadequate compression of 
Dr. Sachs’s argument it is at least clear that 
there are three kinds of factors involved (psy- 
chological, economic, religious), and the place 
given to each shifts as the argument proceeds. 
Why, we might ask, did the teachings of early 
Christianity “catch on” when they did? Why 
did not economic conditions change sooner than 
they did? Why is the narcissism of ancient man 
different in its effects from that of modern man? 
Why did the north never accept “that feeling 
for the body which was held by the peoples of 
antiquity” and which revived in Italy in the 
Renaissance? The question is not simply the 
old one of whether the chicken or the egg came 
first, but the profounder one: What is a “‘cause’’? 

But illumination is not confined to causal ex- 
planation, and Dr. Sachs is clearheaded enough 
to see that. He writes modestly and tolerantly, 
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presenting for our consideration certain hitherto 
unnoticed factors which might help to illumi- 
nate a situation. And as a rule the situation is 
illuminated, though it may not be “explained.” 
In other words, Dr. Sachs’s researches really do 
more to explain what the situation is than 
to show why it arose. An excellent example 
of this is his really helpful essay on Measure for 
Measure, where he does not, as the reader might 
expect, begin by psychoanalyzing Shakespeare 
and then proceed to “account for” this play; 
nor does he work back from the play to a psy- 
choanalysis of Shakespeare. By a careful psy- 
chological analysis of the play, he demonstrates 
its unity and its meaning; and by appropriate 
analogies—with The Brothers Karamazov, Oedi- 
pus, Der zerbrochene Krug, and other works— 
he links up this meaning with certain dominant 
themes throughout literature and folklore, as a 
result of which we understand the play much 
more clearly. The link-up to Shakespeare’s 
state of mind is made briefly and for the most 
part implicitly—and much more tactfully than 
is done in many studies by professional Shake- 
spearean critics. Under Dr. Sachs’s analysis the 
play emerges as much more of a unity, and as a 
much more impressive and self-contained work 
of art, than most critics have ever seen it to be. 

On particular works Dr. Sachs is often con- 
vincing and always illuminating. When he tries 
to account for the creative process in general, 
however, he suffers from the all too common de- 
sire to include a number of diverse activities 
under a single formula. The antithesis between 
the daydream and the work of art is suggestive; 
but, in proceeding to “explain” the processes of 
the artist by building a bridge between the two 
extremes of this antithesis, he forgets that the 
extremes exist within art itself and that from 
an ode of Catuilus to an epigram from the Greek 
anthology, we proceed all the way from the day- 
dream to an “objective” work of art and yet 
remain within the realm of art. Art has many 
causes and many varieties, and in particular the 
two extremes of lyric and dramatic demand 
more careful notice. We should like to ask Dr. 
Sachs how he would explain the interesting 
cases of “craft”? becoming ‘‘art’”’ (such as the 
craftsman-like lyrics of Ben Jonson turning out, 
after much conscious patching and borrowing, to 
be something as perfect as “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes”). Dr. Sachs underestimates 
the extent to which the literary artist (at least) 
is aware both of his purpose and of his methods. 

These limitations do not prevent these es- 
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says from being both stimulating and informa- 
tive. Intelligent, tolerant, and widely read, 
Dr. Sachs might well stand as a model for imita- 
tion by his lesser brethren. 

Davip DAICcHES 
University of Chicago 


Unconsciousness. By JAMES G. MILLER. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1942. Pp. vi+ 
329. $3.00. 


This volume represents probably the first 
serious attempt to bring under one cover the 
findings of clinical and academic psychologies 
in regard to the much-discussed phenomenon 
designated by the depth psychologists as “the 
unconscious.” 

The first and useful contribution of this vol- 
ume is a rather exhaustive but lucid statement 
of the various meanings of the word “uncon- 
scious” which often prove a verbal snare to the 
unwary worker and make an otherwise scien- 
tific report confusing. Sixteen such definitions 
of unconsciousness are given. Some samples of 
these are: being incapable of discriminating; 
absent-minded, daydreaming; undiscriminating 
in regard to stimuli; merely conditioned re- 
sponse; unsensing; unattending; insightless; un- 
remembering; unable to communicate; acting 
instinctively; acting involuntarily, etc., includ- 
ing the strictly psychoanalytic meaning of the 
term, referring to the impulses that are re- 
pressed, that are ordinarily unavailable to con- 
sciousness, and that are not under voluntary 
control. 

This discussion is followed by a presentation 
of some sample cases of unconsciousness as re- 
ported by various workers and an unbiased dis- 
cussion of the principal approaches to the phe- 
nomenon under investigation. “Introspective”’ 
methods and case studies, intelligently used, are 
considered just as valid and fruitful as experi- 
mental procedures followed largely by the aca- 
demic psychologists. 

The main body of the text consists of brief 
summaries of experimental findings presented 
under such categories as subliminal unconscious- 
ness, inattentive unconsciousness, insightless 
unconsciousness, forgetful unconsciousness, in- 
herited unconsciousness, involuntary uncon- 
sciousness, and incommunicable unconscious- 
ness. Of special interest to the sociologists are 
the chapters on inherited unconsciousness and 
incommunicable unconsciousness, in which the 
cultural factors entering into early conditioning 
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and the process of communication are duly em- 
phasized. As such, the work should prove in- 
teresting as well as useful not only to the clini- 
cians and the academic psychologists but to the 
social scientists as well. 

Speaking of the manifold meanings of the word 
“‘unconscious,” it may be of interest to point out 
that, to the psychoanalysts, there may be still 
another definition which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the author, and that is that a 
patient may be conscious in the sense of being 
able to discriminate, to remember, and to com- 
municate, etc., and yet still be unconscious in so 
far as what is communicated is not charged with 
appropriate emotions or feelings. It is often al- 
leged that improvement on the part of the pa- 
tient comes only after such “insights” occur. 
Just what is behind this assertion is another one 
of those problems that will profit from experi- 
mental collaboration. 

BINGHAM Dal 
Fisk University 


The Eclipse of a Mind. By ALoNnzo GRAVES. 
New York: Medical Journal Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiv+722. $5.00. 

This autobiography of what is medically 
known as a manic-depressive patient was writ- 
ten while the author was undergoing treatment 
in a mental hospital. It consists of the author’s 
spontaneous reminiscences and reflections about 
his family, his childhood and adolescence, his 
activities and problems as a newspaper reporter, 
his reactions to current social and political is- 
sues, and his repeated setbacks and hospitaliza- 
tions. A unique feature claimed for this docu- 
ment is the inclusion in it of hospital records of 
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the author’s behavior side by side with his own 
explanations and elaborations of them upon re- 
covery. The reader, thereby, is given an inti- 
mate view of the author’s private version of the 
world about him during his repeated psychotic 
episodes and his own reasons for behavior that 
was strange to others. Another interesting fea- 
ture of this work is that, except for the pseudo- 
scientific attempt on the part of the author to 
understand his own symptoms, it is singularly 
free from theoretical biases, in spite of the fact 
that the physician who suggested and super- 
vised this writing is apparently a trained psycho- 
analyst and that his brief comments on the case 
are mainly concerned with the patient’s libidinal 
frustrations. The materials presented, there- 
fore, are considered as ‘“‘unobscured by interpo- 
lations and interpretations, leaving the reader 
free to interpret the case in his own light.” 
Students of mental disorder will find this book 
interesting as a rare description of the psy- 
chological processes that are probably char- 
acteristic of manic-depressive psychosis. The so- 
ciologists and social psychologists, however, may 
find it to be a life-history that is lacking in ade- 
quate conceptualization, especially with regard 
to the relation between personality and culture. 
Others who are mainly interested in the psycho- 
analytical approach to mental disorders may 
even find it disappointing, since most of the ma- 
terials are rationalizations. In spite of these 
shortcomings, however, the book should prove 
useful to many students as a fund of raw ma- 
terial for exercise in interpreting cases of per- 
sonality disorder. 
BINGHAM Dal 
Fisk University 
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ABEL, THEODORA M., and KINDER, ELAINE F. The 
Subnormal Adolescent Girl. Morningside Heights, 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xii+215. $2.50. The report of a study of the 
subnormal adolescent girl within her home, at 
school, in industry, and in an institution, with 
suggestions on social adjustment and control. 


ApAMs, GRACE, and Hutter, Epwarp. The Mad 
Forties. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 
viili+294. $2.50. An amusing yet revealing ac- 
count of the 1840’s in America—a decade marked 
by fantastic cults and extravagant isms. 


BAGLEY, WILLIAM CHANDLER, JR. Soil Exhaustion 
and the Civil War. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi+r1or. 
$1.50. A monograph centering on the thesis that 
soil exhaustion led to the expansion of slave ter- 
ritory, thereby providing a chief cause of the 
Civil War. 

Baron, SALo W. The Jewish Community: Its His- 
tory and Structure to the American Revolution. 
3 vols. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1942. Pp. 374+366+572. $7.50 per 
set (3 vols.). 

BATESON, GREGORY, and MEAD, MARGARET. Bali- 
nese Character: A Photographic Analysis. (“Spe- 
cial Publications of the New York Academy of 
Sciences,”’ Vol. II, Wilbur G. Valentine [ed.].) 
New York: Published by the Academy, 1942. 
Pp. 277. A portrayal of Balinese culture by 
means of a photographic technique designed to 
relate the intangible relationships among dif- 
ferent types of behavior through relevant photo- 
graphs. 

BEE, LAWRENCE S. The Effect of Status on Attitudes 
in a New York Rural Community. New York: 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 50. 

BippLE, Eric H. Manpower: A Summary of British 
Experience. (‘Public Administration Service,”’ 
No. 84.) Chicago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1942. Pp. 28. $0.75. 

Bocarpus, Emory S. Democracy by Discussion. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. viiit+-59. $1.00. Considers dif- 
ferent kinds of discussion groups, analyzes the 
role of discussion, and gives helpful suggestions 
on how the process may be promoted. 

Bocarpus, Emory S., and Lewis, Rospert H. So- 
cial Life and Personality. New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: Silver Burdett Co., 1942. Pp. 
ix+581. A new illustrated edition of a high- 
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Bone, Hucu A. “Smear” Politics: An Analysis of 
1940 Campaign Literature. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 
49. $1.00. 


BonneET, Henri. The United Nations on the Way. 
Chicago: World Citizens Association, 1942. 
Pp. x+170. $0.50. Presents the political, eco- 
nomic, and social policies outlined by the United 
Nations. 


BORNSTEIN, JOSEPH, and MILTON, PAuL. Action 
against the Enemy’s Mind: This Psychological 
War. Cornwall, N.Y.: Cornwall Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxi+294. $2.50. Part I analyzes Hitler’s 
psychological warfare; Part II discusses the weak 
spots in American life vulnerable to such attacks. 
Concluding chapters discuss our modes of de- 
fense and the possibilities of psychological coun- 
terattack against the Axis. Designed for popular 
reading. 


BropiE, FAwN M. Peace Aims and Post-war Plan- 
ning: A Bibliography Selected and Annotated. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 53. 
$0.25. 


BuntTinc, Davin Epison. Liberty and Learning: 
The Activities of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion in Behalf of Freedom of Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. viii+147. $2.00 ($2.50 for cloth-bound 
ed.). 

CaRR-SAUNDERS, A.M.; MANNHEIM, HERMANN; and 
Ruopes, E.C. Young Offenders. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942. Pp. 168. 


Cavan, SHontE. The Family. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 593. $3.50. 
A sociological textbook treating the nature of the 
family, the course of family life, crises in family 
life, and the family in relation to social organiza- 
tion. 


Cuttps, Marquis. I Write from Washington. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. ix+331. $3.00. 
A breezy and personal narrative of the New Deal 
and of the trend toward war by a Washington 
correspondent. 


CHITTENDEN, GERTRUDE E. An Experimental Study 
in Measuring and Modifying Assertive Behavior in 
Young Children. (“Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development,” Vol. VII, 
Ser. No. 31, No. 1.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Research Council, 1942. Pp. 87. 


Civilization. (“University of California Publications 
in Philosophy,”’ Vol. XXIII.) Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1942. Pp. 190. Lectures 
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delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California on the problems and 
conditions of control in historical and contem- 
porary civilizations. 

COMMITTEE ON WARTIME SERVICES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN POLITICAL ScreNcE AssoctaTion. The Politi- 
cal Scientist and National Service in Wartime. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. Pp. 16. $0.25. 

DAHLBERG, GUNNAR. Race, Reason and Rubbish. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 240. $2.75. An eminent authority in racial 
biology discusses race from the standpoint of 
genetics and explodes current racial mythology. 

DALE, EpGar, and Spicer, VERNA. Newspaper Dis- 
crimination: An Annotated Bibliography. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1942. Pp. iv+27. $0.25. 

DAVENANT, CHARLES. Two Manuscripts. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. xi+108. 
$1.75. Two edited manuscripts on money and 
credit which appeared in England in 1695-096. 


DOLLARD, JOHN. Victory over Fear. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1942. Pp. 213. $2.00. 
A simple, scientific study of your fears, how to 
face them, and how to conquer them. 


Drucker, PETER F. The Future of Industrial Man. 
New York: John Day Co., 1942. Pp. 298. $2.50. 
A journalistic account of the prospects of build- 
ing a free society after the war upon an industrial 
base with some consideration of its antecedents 
in the “conservative” revolutions of 1776 and 
1787. A collection of prescriptions on how to es- 
cape from what the author regards as undesirable 
governmental control and a vague argument that 
the industrial plant should become a ‘“‘self- 
governing community.” 

EATON, JosEPH W., and Katz, Saut M. Research 
Guide on Cooperative Group Farming. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. 86. 

FLINT, WINSTON ALLEN. The Progressive Movement 
in Vermont. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. 110. $1.50. A 
historical monograph covering the early part of 
the present century. 

Fiory, WILLIAM E. S. Prisoners of War. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. 179. $2.75. An extensive study of the 
content and development of international law 
with reference to prisoners of war. 


Foster, GEORGE M. A Primitive Mexican Economy. 
New York: J. J. Augustin, 1942. Pp. 115. 
$2.00. Monographs of the American Ethnologi- 
cal Society, edited by A. Irving Hallowell. 

FrICKEY, Epwin. Economic Fluctuations in the 
United States: A Systematic Analysis of Long- 
Run Trends and Business Cycles, 1866-1914. 

(“Harvard Economic Studies,” No. 73.) Cam- 
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bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 
375. $5.00. 

GABRIEL, RALPH H. Main Currents in American 
History. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1942. Pp. 190+xxxi. The lecture on American 
history prepared as part of the educational pro- 
gram of the Second Army Corps of the United 
States. 

Grpson, MARYWEBB. Shakerism in Kentucky. 
Cynthiana, Ky.: Hobson Press, 1942. Pp. ix+ 
141. $1.50. A homely account of Shakerism filled 
with interesting items on the life and thought of 
this religious sect. 

GILLETTE, J. M. Social Economics of North Dakota. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1942. Pp. vii+245. $2.50. Deals with rural and 
agricultural conditions, population, urban condi- 
tions, industry, education, religion, recreation, 
public welfare, and transportation. 


GOSNELL, HAROLD F. Grass Roots Politics: National 
Voting Behavior of Typical States. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. 
Pp. ix+195. $2.50. An analysis of voting behav- 
ior primarily in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
California, Illinois, and Louisiana, with a discus- 
sion of the future of party politics and of the 
methods of studying political behavior. 


Guide for the Study of American Social Problems. 
Compiled for the American Social Problems 
Study Committee. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 181. $1.00. 


Guyer, MICHAEL F. Speaking of Man. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 321. $3.50. Reflec- 
tion of a biologist writing about man as a member 
of society. 


HANCc, Joser. Eastern Europe and the United States. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. 95. 
$0.50. Deals with America’s stake in the Balkans 
and the developments in eastern Europe during 
the last twenty years and presents a democratic 
solution. 

HANSEN, Atvin H., and Pertorr, HARveEy. Re- 
gional Resource Development. (“Planning Pam- 
phlets,” No. 16.) Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1942. Pp. 40. $0.25. 


HEMLEBEN, SYLVESTER JOHN. Plans for World 
Peace through Six Centuries. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiv-+227. $2.50. 
A historical presentation and analysis with a con- 
cluding chapter of reflection. 


HILTNER, SEWARD. Religion and Health. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 292. $2.50. 
A survey of the relationship between religion and 
mental health. 

Hottom, D. C. Modern Japan and Shinto National- 

ism. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1943. Pp. 178. $2.00. The Haskell Lectures in 

Comparative Religion at the University of Chi- 
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cago presenting the religious background of 
Japan’s militant political program. 

HONIGSHEIM, PauL. The War and Conflicting Social 
Philosophies. Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State 
College, 1942. Pp. 54. $0.25. 

HORNBECK, STANLEY K. The United States and the 
Far East: Certain Fundamentals of Policy. Bos- 
ton: World Peace Foundation, 1942. Pp. vi+ 
100. $1.00. An analysis and explanation of 
United States policy in the Far East. 

ILLINoIs DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. Elev- 
enth Annual Conference on Delinquency Preven- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 222. 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 234. $2.75. 

INMAN, SAMUEL Guy. Latin America. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. viiit+46s. 
$3.70. A new and enlarged edition. Deals with 
the vital items of thought, politics, social struc- 
ture, and economics of the Latin-American 
worlds. 


JACKSON, SIDNEY L. America’s Struggle for Free 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. viilit+276. $3.00. A 
historical monograph, showing the role of intel- 
lectual leadership in New England and New 
York during the Jacksonian period. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES S. Patterns of Negro Segregation. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xxii+ 
331. $3.50. One of the volumes in the “Negro in 
American Life Series” reporting the findings of 
the Carnegie study under the general direction of 
Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. This book portrays the ex- 
tent and character of discrimination against the 
Negro in the United States in its manifold forms 
and structures. 


Jounson, Tuomas H (ed.). Men of Tomorrow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. Pp. 247. 
$2.00. A series of lectures by nine eminent intel- 
lectual leaders on America’s problems and re- 
sponsibilities in the present and in the future. 


Jounston, Puitrp W. The Relation of Certain 
Anomalies of Vision and Lateral Dominance to 
Reading Disability. Washington, D.C.: Society 
for Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1942. Pp. 147. $1.50. 


JorpaNn, W. K. Men of Substance: A Study of the 
Thought of Two English Revolutionaries. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
ix+283. $3.00. The religious, political, social, 
and economic thought of two seventeenth-cen- 
tury representative leaders of English men of 
substance in the revolutionary epoch. 


KALLEN, Horace M. Art and Freedom. 2 vols. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942. Pp. 
1005. $6.50. A historical and biographical inter- 
pretation of the relations between the ideas of 
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beauty, use, and freedom in Western civilization 
from the ancient Greeks up to the present day. 


KATONA, GEORGE. War without Inflation. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
x+213. $2.50. Stresses the role of expectations 
and attitudes in inflation as over against the 
purely economic view and analyses of the current 
situation from this perspective. 


KELLER, A. G. Net Impressions. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1442. Pp. 340. 
$3.75. A collection of papers on a wide range of 
sociological subjects, interestingly written, main- 
ly during the last ten years, out of the wisdom of 
years of research and teaching. 


KENNEDY, STETSON. Palmetto Country. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1942. Pp. 340. 
$3.00. A picture of life in the deepest South— 
Florida and the southern portions of Georgia and 
Alabama with emphasis upon its unique folk 
character. 


KIseR, CLYDE V. Group Differences in Urban Fer- 
tility. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1942. 
Pp. xii+284. $2.50. Analyzes marital fertility 
rates in relation (1) to occupational class of the 
head of the family, (2) to educational attainment 
of the wife, (3) to family income, (4) to classifica- 
tion of native whites by socioeconomic attributes, 
(5) to general fertility, and (6) to rural areas and 
villages. 

Koster, DoNALD NELSON. The Theme of Divorce in 
American Drama, 1871-1939. Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Times and News Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. x+ 
117. A doctoral dissertation which, after survey- 
ing trends in divorce and public attitudes toward 
it, analyzes divorce plays from 1871 to 1939. Bib- 
liography. 

KOTSCHNIG, WALTER M. Slaves Need No Leaders. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xv+284. $2.75. An analysis of the impact of 
Fascist rule on education with searching recom- 
mendations for education in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 


LAUTERBACH, ALBERT T. Economics in Uniform: 
Military Economy and Social Structure. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 282. 
$3.00. An analysis of the effects upon industrial- 
ized countries of rearmament and mobilization as 
revealed in the experience of Europe, particularly 
Nazi Germany. 


LEONARDO, RicHarD A. An American Surgeon 
Abroad. New York: Froben Press, 1942. Pp. 
xv+235. $2.50. A narrative of an American sur- 
geon’s postgraduate experience in the medical 
centers of Europe in the years before World War 
Il. 


Lewis, Oscar. The Effects of White Contact upon 
Blackfoot Culture, with Special Reference to the 
Role of the Fur Trade. (“Monographs of the 
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American Ethnological Society,” Vol. VI.) New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1942. Pp. 73. $1.50. 

LinpsEy, Atmont. The Pullman Strike. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xi+38s. 
$3.75. A penetrating history of the famous strike 
based on new evidence, treated as symptomatic of 
the increasingly strained relations between capi- 
tal and labor in the early nineties. 

Linton, Rartpw. Estudio del hombre. Mexico: 
Fondo de cultura economica, 1942. Pp. 562. A 
Spanish translation of Linton’s Study of Man 
which should be a welcome addition to social sci- 
ence literature in Mexico. 


LittLte, ALAN M. G. Myth and Society in Attic 
Drama. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

LOEWENSTEIN, Kari. Brazil under Vargas. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xix+381. 
$2.75. An impartial explanation of Brazilian 
political life and institutions with special refer- 
ence to President Vargas and his role. 

MaAcLeEtsH, ARCHIBALD. American Opinion and the 
War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 32. 
$0.75. 

MANZER, HELEN C. Practical Sociology and Social 
Problems. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1942. Pp. xiii+366. $3.25. An introduction to 
sociology and social problems for nurses. 


MarTIN, EpGar W. The Standard of Living in 1860: 
American Consumption Levels on the Eve of the 
Civil War. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. Pp. 451. $4.50. 

MEAD, MARGARET. And Keep Your Powder Dry. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., 1942. Pp. 
x+274. $2.50. A discussion by a cultural an- 
thropologist of the American character in its 
strength and weaknesses as a basis for proposals 
for its effective utilization in winning the war and 
the peace. 


MENNINGER, KARL. Love against Hate. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. ix+311. $3.50. 
A nontechnical discussion for the layman of emo- 
tional conflicts within the individual. 


Mii, Joun Stuart. The Spirit of the Age. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 
xxxiii+94. $1.50. A reprint of Mill’s famous 
statement, with an introductory essay by F. A. 
von Hayek. 


MorGan, ArtTHuUR E. The Small Community. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xxi+312. 
$3.00. This volume, written by a leading advo- 
cate of the past and future value of the small 
community, contains chapters on the sig- 
nificance of the community, on community 
organization, and on specific community inter- 
ests. 

Morison, SAMUEL and COMMANGER, HENRY 

STEELE. The Growth of the American Republic, 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Vols. I and II. Norwood, Mass.: Plimpton Press, 
1942. Pp. xvi+825 and xvi+785. $3.50. A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a comprehensive 
history of the United States. The discussion is 
brought down to date, concluding with a chapter 
on World War II. Intended as a text but of value 
to the general reader. 


Mosrer, CHARLES I. Evaluating Rural Housing. 
Gainesville: University of Florida, 1942. Pp. 87. 
$0.50. The report of a project designed to deter- 
mine the extent of change in housing conditions 
in selected communities in which housing instruc- 
tion had been stressed in the schools. 


MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. Man and His Habita- 
tion. Allahabad, India: Allahabad Law Journal 
Press (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.), 
1942. Pp. xv+320. $3.50. A consideration of 
the scope of human ecology, primitive settle- 
ments, ecological and social factors in rural and 
urban areas and of the relations between ecology 
and planning. 

MUKERJEE, RADHAKAMAL. 
of Population. London: 
Co., 1942. Pp. 467. 7s. Sd. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STuDIES. Paying 
for the War. (Bull. 18.) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 
69. $0.30. 

NATIONAL PLANNING AssocrATION. Relief for Eu- 
rope. (“Planning Pamphlets,” No. 17.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 
1942. Pp. 59. $0.25. 

NEUMAN, ABRAHAM A. The Jews in Spain: Their 
Social, Political and Cultural Life during the Mid- 
dle Ages, Vols. I and II. Philadelphia: Press of 
the Jewish Publication Society, 1942. Pp. xi+ 
399 and xxxi+286. $5.00 (both vols.). A com- 
prehensive history of the political, economic, so- 
cial, and cultural life of Spanish Jewry, with em- 
phasis upon the institutions, laws, and customs. 

NEUMANN, SIGMUND. Permanent Revolution: The 
Total State in a World at War. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xviii+388. $3.00. 
An analysis of modern dictatorship, with a con- 
sideration of the leader, the masses, the party, 
control of the masses, and the state of permanent 
warfare. 


The Political Economy 
Longmans, Green & 


Oscoop, Cornetius. The Ciboney Culture of Cayo 
Redondo, Cuba; Rouse, Irvinc. Archeology of 
the Maniabon Hills, Cuba. (‘Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology,” Nos. 25-26.) 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
65+184. 

Parkes, HENRY Bamrorp. The World after War. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. Pp. 
vii+240. $2.50. Contends that world organiza- 
tion must come through a continuous collabora- 
tion of the United Nations based on a frank use 

of superior power. 


CURRENT BOOKS 


PosEY, ROLLIN BENNETT. The Significance to Pri- 
vate Industry of Personnel Administration in the 
City of Cincinnati. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1942. Pp. 240. A study of the 
principle and practice of personnel administra- 
tion in the city of Cincinnati. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE,”’ Unit No. 6. De- 
mocracy vs. Dictatorship. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1942. Pp. 60. 
$0.30. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Lire,’ Unit No. 8. Agri- 
culture. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1942. Pp. 52. $0.30. 

“PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE,”’ Unit No. 10. Eco- 
nomic Problems of the Post-war World. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1942. Pp. 64. $0.30. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society: 
The Early History of Science and Learning in 
America. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1942. Pp. 204. $3.00. A series of papers 
describing the early interest and thought in a 
number of scientific fields. 

RANDALL, RoGeR. Labor Relations in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry of the Pacific Northwest. Portland, 
Ore.: Northwest Regional Council, 1942. Pp. 
107. $2.00. 


Raum, O. F. Chaga Childhood: A Description of 
Indigenous Education in an East African Tribe. 
New York: Oxford University Press (published 
for the International Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures), 1940. A description of the 
various educational influences and organizations 
which prepare the child for life in an East African 
tribe, the Chagas. 

REED, Rutu. The Single Woman. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1942. Pp. xiv-+227. $2.00. A prac- 
tical book on the role and problems of the single 
woman in American society based in part upon 
oral statements from three hundred cases. 


Revista da faculdade de direito. Sio Paulo: Univer- 
sidade de Sao Paulo, 1941. Pp. 295-709. 


RHINE, J. B. New Frontiers of the Mind. Cleveland: 
World Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 275. $0.40. 
A presentation of the studies in extra-sensory 
perception made at Duke University by the au- 
thor and his associates. 


RODGERS, CLEVELAND. New York Plans for the Fu- 
ture. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
293. $3.00. A discussion of the policies under 
which the present planning efforts of New York 
City have been projected along with some of the 
problems which must be solved before the plan- 
ning program can be implemented. 


Ross, EarteE D. A History of Iowa State College. 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1942. Pp. 
XVii+431. $3.00. 


Paut Artuur (ed.). The Philosophy of 
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G. E. Moore. (“The Library of Living Philoso- 
phers,” Vol. IV.) Evanston: Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. xvi+717. $4.00. A collection 
of nineteen contemporary European and Ameri- 
can philosophers describing and examining the 
philosophical realism of G. E. Moore. 

SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W., and LAwTon, GEORGE. 
A Prophet and a Pilgrim: Being the Incredible 
History of Thomas Lake Harris and Laurence 
Oliphant; Their Sexual Mysticisms and Utopian 
Communities Amply Documented To Confound 
the Skeptic. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xviii+589. $5.00. 

SELMON, BerTHA L. They Do Meet. New York: 
Froben Press, 1942. Pp. xv+254. $2.50. An 
account of the experiences and observations of 
two American doctors in their life in China. 
Written primarily for youth with the aim of pro- 
moting better understanding. Illustrated. 

Srncu, J. A. L., and Zrncc, RoBert M. Wolf-Chil- 
dren and Feral Man. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. Pp. xxxix+ 379. $4.00. Rev. Singh’s 
diary of the wolf-children who were under his 
care. Also a lengthy discussion of the extant lit- 
erature and evidence on feral children by Profes- 
sor Zingg. 


STEINER, JESSE F. Behind the Japanese Mask. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


STERBA, RICHARD. Introduction to the Psychoanalytic 
Theory of the Libido. New York: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monographs, 1942. Pp. 81. 
$2.00. A presentation of Freud’s views on in- 
stinctual forces and their operation and influence 
on personal development. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. After the War? (‘Public 
Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 73.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1942. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


STEWART, MAXwELL S. How Can We Pay for the 
War? (‘Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 74.) 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

STONER, JOHN E. S. O. Levinson and the Pact of 
Paris: A Study in the Techniques of Influence. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Pp. 368. A study of the vast correspondence 
which Salmon O. Levinson left which discloses 
the methods by which the outlawry-of-war move- 
ment developed. 


Tait, JosepH WILFRID. Some Aspects of the Effect 
of the Dominant American Culture upon Children 
of Italian-born Parents. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. x+74. $1.60. A research 
study based on a battery of tests given to 734 
Italian children attending five large public 
schools. 


Taytor, Epmonp. The Strategy of Terror. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 279. 
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$2.50. A war correspondent’s account of the 
psychological methods employed by the Axis in 
waging political warfare against France and the 
implications of the French experience for the 
United States. Revised edition. 

TELL, Rour (ed.). Nazi Guide to Nazism. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. Pp. 192. A series of quotations chosen 
from the utterances of Nazi leaders on many 
topics, bringing out the irrational, vainglorious, 
and mystical character of Nazi doctrine. 

THompson, Dorotuy. Listen, Hans. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Riverside Press, 1942. Pp. x+2092. 
$2.50. Consists primarily of a series of short- 
wave radiobroadcasts made by the author to 
Germany. Introductory chapters analyze the 
“German” mind to explain the pertinent factors 
which must be respected in seeking demoraliza- 
tion and to lead Germany to a respected po- 
sition in post-war society. ; 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population Problems. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xi+471. $4.00. This third edition embodies the 
more important results of the great amount of 
population research during the seven years since 
the previous revision. 

TREVELYAN, G. M. English Social History. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. xii+ 
628. $4.50. A comprehensive history centering 
around ‘“‘the daily life of the inhabitants of the 
land.” Brings out sharply the fundamental traits 
of English “‘ethos.”” Usable as a text and as a 
general work. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (OLEN LEON- 
ArD and C. P. Loomis [eds.]). Culture of a Con- 
temporary Rural Community, El Cerrito, New Mex- 
ico. (“Rural Life Studies,’’ No. 1.) Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, November, 1941. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (EARL H. BELL 
{ed.]). Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com- 
munity, Sublette, Kansas. (“Rural Life Studies,” 
No. 2.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Agriculiure, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
September, 1942. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (KENNETH 
MacLetsH and KIMBALL Younc [eds.]|). Culture 
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of a Contemporary Community, Landaff, New 
Hampshire. (“Rural Life Studies,”’ No. 3.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, April, 1942. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (WALTER M. 
KOLLMORGEN [ed.]). Culture of a Contemporary 
Rural Community: The Old Order Amish of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. (‘Rural Life Stud- 
ies,”’ No. 4.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, September, 1942. 

WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. Minor Mental Maladjust- 
ments in Normal People. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1942. Pp. vi+298. $3.00. 
The findings and interpretation of data from an 
investigation of mental, educational, and social 
maladjustments secured from written case his- 
tories on early difficulties in adjustment of uni- 
versity and college students. 

Wess, Beatrice and Swney. The Truth about 
Soviet Russia. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1942. Pp. 128. $1.50. A sympathetic inter- 
pretation of a new social order based on the 
earlier book Soviet Communism, a New Civiliza- 
tion. Contains also the text of the constitution of 
1930. 

WEIGERT, Hans W. Generals and Geographers: The 
Twilight of Geopolitics. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. x +273. $3.00. Geopoli- 
tics as developed by Haushofer and his associates 
presented a German Weltanschauung. 

Waite, Lesire A. The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New 
Mexico. (“American Anthropologist,” new ser.) 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
1942. Pp. 360. A comprehensive ethnological 
monograph. 

Waite, Morton G. The Origin of Dewey’s Instru- 
mentalism. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 161. $2.25. An account of John 
Dewey’s ideas on the nature of inquiry, tracing 
the connection between his early thought and his 
later works. 


Wuitney, Davin D. Family Treasures: A Popular 
Guide to Heredity. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques Cattell 
Press, 1943. Pp. 299. $3.50. A factual account, 
documented with photographs, of hereditary 
traits. 
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By MORRIS EDWARD OPLER 


In this firsthand account of Chiricahua odu 
in the order in which they are experienced during che couree of normal 
Chiricahua Apache living, from prenatal influences throught life Costs and 

beliefs associated with the after-world. By this means is shown an appre 
tion of first awareness to the culture, of initial contacts with its preee 
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Professor Emeritus of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 
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example, the one on labor problems—are entirely rewritten. 
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